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PKEFACE. 



Five quarto editions of this tragedy preceded its appearance 
in the folio collection of 1623. The first of these was in 
1597, and was entitled — * The Tragedy of King Richard 
the Third. Containing his treacherous Plots against his 
brother Clarence : the pittiefull Murther of his innocent 
Nephewes: his tyrannical Usurpation: with the whole 
course of his detested Life and most deserved Death. As 
it hath been lately acted by the Eight honourable the 
Lord Chamberlaine his servants. London, Printed by 
Valentine Sims, for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules 
Church-yard, at the sign of the Angell, 1597.' The suc- 
ceeding quarto editions anterior to the folio bear the re- 
spective dates 1598, 1602, 1605, and 1613. 

A play, probably earlier than Shakspeare's, was published 
in 1594, entitled 'The True Tragedy of Richard the 
Third : ' but of this composition Shakspeare appears to 
have made no use : he seems to have derived all his 
material irom the old chronicles. 

* In this play,' says Malone, * the variations between the 
original copy in quarto and the folio are more numerous 
than, I believe, in any other of our author's pieces. The 
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IV PBEFACE, 

alterations, it is liiglily probable, were made, not by 
Shakspeare, but by the players, many of tbem being very 
injudicious.* We agree, however, with Staunton in sup- 
posing that those passages which are found only in the 
folio, such as the long speech of Richard in Act IV. Scene 
4, (p. 114), formed original portions of the text, and that 
they were omitted in representation to accelerate the 
action. 
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REMARKS OF VARIOUS AUTHORS 

ON 

SHAKSPEAEE'S 'EICHAED THE THIRD.' 



' The part of Richard the Third has become highly celebrated 
in England from its having been filled by excellent performers, 
and this has naturally had an influence on the admiration of 
the piece itself, for many readers of Shakspeare stand in want 
of good interpreters of the poet to understand him properly. 
This admiration is certainly in every respect well founded, 
though I cannot help thinking there is an injustice in con- 
sidering the three parts of Henry the Sixth as of little value 
compared with Bichard the Third, These four plays |were 
undoubtedly composed in succession, as is proved by llie style 
and the spirit in the handling of the subject : the last is defi- 
nitely announced in the one which precedes it, and is also full 
of references to it : the same views run through the series ; in a 
word, the whole make together only one single work. Even 
the deep characterisation of Richard is by no means the ex- 
clusive property of the piece which bears his name: his 
character is very distinctly drawn in the two last parts of 
Henry i^ Sixth; nay, even his first "speeches lead us already to 
form the most unfavourable anticipations of his future conduct. 
He lowers obliquely like a dark thunder-cloud on the horizon, 
which gradually approaches nearer and nearer, and first pours 
out the devastating elements with which it is charged when it 
hangs over the heads of mortals. Two of Richard's most sig- 
nificant soliloquies which enable us to draw the most important 
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VI EEMARKS OP VAKIOUS AUTHORS ON 

conclusions with regard to his mental temperament, are to be 
fomid in the Last Part of Henry the Sixth, As to the value 
and the justice of the actions to which passion impels us, we 
may be blind, but wickedness cannot mistake its own nature ; 
Hichard, as well a^ logo, is a villain vdth full consciousness. 
That they should say this in so many words, is not perhaps in 
human nature : but the poet has the right in soliloquies to lend 
a voice to the most hidden thoughts, otherwise the form of the 
monologue would, generally speaking, be censurable. Eichard's 
deformity is the expression of his internal malice, and perhaps 
in part the effect of it : for where is the ugliness that would 
not be softened by benevolence and openness ? He, however, 
considers it as an iniquitous neglect of nature, which justifies 
him in taking his revenge on that human society from which 
it is the means of excluding him. Hence these sublime lines : 

And this word love, which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 
And not in me ; I am myself alone. 

Wickedness is nothing but selfishness designedly unconscien- 
tious ; however it can never do altogether without tiie form at 
least of morality, as this is the law of all thinking beings, — it 
must seek to found its depraved way of acting on something 
like principles. Although Eichard is thoroughly acquainted 
with the blackness of his mind and his hellish mission, he yet 
endeavours to justify this to himself by a sophism : the happi- 
ness of being beloved is denied to him ; what then remains to 
him but the happiness of ruling? All that stands in the way 
of this must be removed. This envy of the enjoyment of love 
is so much the more natural in Kichard, as his brother Edward, 
who besides preceded him in the possession of the crown, was 
distinguished by the nobleness and beauty of his figure, and 
was an almost irresistible conqueror of female hearts. Not- 
withstanding his pretended renunciation, Eichard places his 
chief vanity in being able to please and win over the women, if 
not by his figure, at least by his insinuating discourse. Shak- 
speare here shows us, vdth his accustomed acuteness of obser- 
vation, that human nature, even when it is altogether decided 
in goodness or wickedness, is still subject to petty infirmities. 
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Eichord's favourite amusement is to lidicule others^ and lie 
possesses an eminent satirical wit. He entertains at bottom a 
contempt for all mankind : for he is confident of Ms ability to 
deceive them, whether as his instruments or his adversaries. 
In hypocrisy he is particularly fond of using religious forms^ as 
if actuated by a desire of profaning in the service of hell the 
religion whose blessings he had inwardly abjured. 

' The catastrophe of Richard the Third is^ in respect of the 
external events, very like that of Macbeth : we have only to 
compare the thorough difference of handling them to be con- 
vinced that Shakspeare has most accurately observed poetical 
justice in the genuine sense of the word, that is, as signifying 
the revelation of an invisible blessing or curse which hangs 
over human sentiments and actions.' — ScHLEaEL. 

' The character of Richard the Third, which had been opened 
in so masterly a manner in the Concluding Part of Henry the 
Sixth, is, in this play, developed in all its horrible grandeur. 
It is, in fact, the picture of a demoniacal incarnation, moulding 
the passions and foibles of mankind, with superhuman pre- 
cision, to its own iniquitous purposes. Of this isolated and 
peculiar state of being Richard himself seems sensible, when 
he declares — 

I have no brother, I am like no brother : 

And this word love, which greybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, ^ 

And not in me ; I am myself alone. 

'From a delineation like this, Milton mus^t have caught 
many of the most striking features of his Satanic portrait. 
The same union of unmitigated depravity and consmnmate 
intellectual energy characterises both, and renders what would 
otherwise be loathsome and disgusting an object of sublimity 
and shuddering admiration. 

'The task, however, which Shakspeare undertook was, in 
one instance, more arduous than that which Milton subse- 
quently attempted; for, in addition to the hateful constitution 
of Eichard's moral character, he had to contend also against 
the prejudices arising from personal deformity, from a figure 
▲ 3 
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-cnitailed of its fair proportion, 



Cheated of feature by dlBsembling nature, 
Deformed, unfinished, sent before its i ime 
Into this breathing world, scarce half ma ^e up. 

And yet, in spite of these striking personal defects, wbich were 
considered, also, as indicatory of the depravity and wickedness 
of his nature, the poet has contrived, through the medium of 
high mental endowments, not only to obviate disgust, but to 
excite extraordinary admiration. 

' One of the most prominent and detestable vices, indeed, in 
Richard^s character, his hjrpocrisy, connected, as it always is, 
in his person, with the most profound skill and dissimulation, 
has, owing to the various parts which it induces him to assume, 
most materially contributed to the popularity of this play, both 
on the stage and in the closet He is one who can 

frame his face to all occasions, 



and accordingly appears, during the course of his career, under 
the contrasted forms of a subject and a monarch, a politician 
and a wit, a soldier and a suitor, a sinner and a saint ', and in 
all with such apparent ease and fidelity to nature, that while 
to the explorer of the human mind he affords, by his penetration 
and address, a subject of peculiar interest and delight, he offers 
to the practised performer a study well calculated to call forth 
his fullest and finest exertions. 

' So overwhelming and exclusive is the character of Eichard, 
that the comparative insignificancy of all the other persons of 
the drama may be necessarily inferred ; they are reflected to us, 
as it were, from his mirror, and become more or less important, 
and more or less developed, as he finds it necessary to act upon 
them; so that our estimate of their character is entirely founded 
on his relative conduct, through which we may very correctly 
appreciate their strength or weakness. 

* The only exception to this remark is in the person of Queen 
Margaret, who, apart from the agency of Bichard, and dimly 
seen in the darkest recesses of the picture, pours forth, in union 
with the deep tone of this tragedy, the most dreadful curses 
and imprecations ; with such a wild and prophetic fury, indeed, 
as to involve the whole scene in tenfold gloom and horror. 
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' We have to add that the moral of this play is great and 
impressive. Eichard^ having excited a general sense of in- 
dignation, and a general desire of revenge, and^ unaware of his 
danger from having lost, through familiarity with guilt, all 
idea of moral obligation, becomes at length the victim of his 
own enormous crimes ; he falls not unvisited by the terrors of 
conscience, for, on the eve of danger and of death, the retribu- 
tion of another world is placed before him ; the spirits of those 
whom he had murdered reveal the awful sentence of his fate, 
and his bosom heaves vdth the infliction of eternal torture.' — 
Drake. 
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PASSAGES ILLUSTRATIVE 

OP 

.SHAKSPEAEE'S 'RIOHAED THE THIRD.' 

JlBBIdgeb i^om the chbonicles of 

HOLINSHED AJn) HALL. 



RiCRABDf the third son^ of whom we now entreat; was in wit 
and courage equal with either of them, in bodyand prowess 
far under them both, little of stature, ill-featured of limbs, 
crooked-backed, his leffc shoulder much higher than his right, 
hard favoured of visage, and such as is in states called warlike, 
in other men otherwise. He was malicious, wrathful, envious; 
and from before his birth ever frowaxd. It is for truth reported, 
that the Duchess, his mother, had so much ado in her travail, 
that she could not be delivered of him uncut; and that he 
came into the world with the feet forward as men be borne 
outward, and (as the fame runneth also) not untoothed: 
whether men of hatred report above the truth, or else that 
nature changed her course in his beginnings which in the 
course of his life many things unnaturaUy committed. So that 
the full confluence of these qualities, witii the defects of favour 
and amiable proportion, gave proof to this rule of physiog- 
nomy — 

* Distortwm vtdtwm seguitur distortio morumj 

None evil captain was he in the war, as to which his dis- 
position was more meetly than for peace. Sundry victories 
had he, and sometimes overthrows, but never on default, as for 
his own person, either of hardiness or politic order. Free was 
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he called of dispense; and somewhat above his power liberal; 
with large gifts he got him misteadfast fiiendship^ for which 
he was fain to pill and spoil in other places^ and got him stead- 
fast hatred. He was close and secret^ a deep dissembler, lowly 
of comitenance, arrogant of hearty outwardly companiable 
where he inwardly hated, not letting to kiss whom he thought 
to kill, despitious and cruel, not for evil will always, but 
oftener for ambition, and either for the surety or increase of his 
estate. Friend and foe was much-what indifferent^ where his 
advantage grew ; he spared no man's death whose life with- 
stood his purpose. He slew with his own hands King Henry 
VL, being prisoner in the Tower as men constantly said, and 
that without commandment or knowledge of the Mng, which 
would undoubtedly, if he had intended that thing, have ap- 
pointed that butcherly oiEce to some other than his own bom 
brother. Some wise men also ween, that his drift, covertly 
conveyed, lacked not in helping forth his brother of Clarence 
to his death, which he resisted openly, howbeit somewhat (as 
men deemed) more faintly than he that were heartily minded 
to his wealth. And they that thus deem, think that he long 
time in King Edward's life forethought to be king, in case that 
the king his brother (whose life he looked that evil diet should 
shorten) should happen to decease (as indeed he did) while his 
children were young. And they deem that for this intent he 
was glad of his brother's death, the Duke of Clarence, whose 
life must needs have hindered him so intending, whether the 
same Duke of Clarence had kept him true to his nephew the 
young king, or enterprised to be king himself But of all this 
point is there no certainty; and whoso divineth upon con- 
jectures, may as well shoot too far as too short 



Where a man [quoth the Duke of Buckingham] is by lawful 
means in peril^ there needeth he the tuition of some special 
privilege, which is the only ground and cause of all sanc- 
tuaries; from which necessity this noble prince is far, whose 
love to his king, nature, and kindred proveth; whose inno- 
cency to all the world his -tender youth proveth; and so 
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sanctuary as for him neither none he needeth^ nor also none 
can have. Men come not to sanctuary as they come to 
baptism; to require it by their godfathers ; he must ask it him- 
self that must have it; and reason; sithe no man hath cause to 
have it but whose conscience of his own fault maketh him fain 
need to require it. What will then hath yonder babe, which 
if he had discretion to require it, if need werC; I daresay would 
now be right angry with them that keep him there. And if 
nobody may be taken out of sanctuary that sayeth that he will 
bide there, then if a child will take sanctuary because he 
feareth to go to school, his master must let him alone. And 
as simple as that sample is, yet is there less reason in our case 
than in that, for therein, though it be a childish fear, yet is 
there at the leastwise some fear; and herein is there none at 
all. And verily; I have often heard of sanctuary meu; but I 
never heard erst of sanctuary children ; and therefore; as for 
the conclusion of my mind; whoso may have deserved to need 
it; if they think it for their surety; let them keep it. But he 
can be no sanctuary man that neither hath wisdom to desire it; 
nor malice to deserve it. And he that taketh one out of 
sanctuary; to do him good; I say plainly that he breaketh no 
sanctuary. 



The protector and the duke after that they had sent the lord 
cardinal; the Archbishop of York then Lord Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Ely; the Lord Stanley, and the Lord Hastings; then 
Lord Chamberlain; with many other noblemeU; to conmion and 
devise about the coronation in one place; as fast were they in 
another place contriving the contrary; and to make the pro- 
tector king. 

To which council albeit there were adhibited very few; and 
they were secret; yet began there here and thereabouts some 
manner of muttering among the people; as though all should 
not long be well; though they neither wist what they feared 
nor wherefore; were it; that before such great things men's 
hearts of a secret instinct of nature misgive them, as the sea 
without wind swelleth of himself sometime before a tempest; 
or were it, that some one man; happily somewhat perceiving. 
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£]led many men with suspicion, though he showed few, men 
what he knew, Howbeit, somewhat the dealing itself made 
men to muse on the matter, though the council were close. 
For by little and little all folk withdrew from the Tower and 
drew unto Grosbie's and Bishop's Gates Street, where the 
protector kept his household. The protector had the resort, 
the king in manner desolate. 

While some for their business made suit to them that had 
the doing, some were by their friends secretly warned that it 
might happily turn them to no good, to be too much attendant 
about the king without the protector's appointment^ which 
removed also divers of the piince's old servants from him, and 
set new about him. Thus many things coming together, 
partly by chance, partly of purpose, caused at length not com- 
mon people only that wooud with the wind, but wise men also, 
and some lords eke, to mark the matter and muse thereon; so 
&r forth that the Lord Stanley, that was after Earl of Derby, 
wisely mistrusted it, and said unto the Lord Hastings, that he 
much misliked these two several councils. ^For while we,' 
(quoth he) 'talk of one matter in the one place, little wot we 
whereof they talk in the other place.' 



Many Lords assembled in the Tower, and there sat in 
council, devising the honourable solemnity of the king's 
coronation, of which the time appointed then so near ap- 
proached; that the pageants and subtleties were in making day 
and night at Westminster, and much victuals killed therefore, 
that afterwards was cast away. These lords so sitting together, 
commoning of this matter, the protector came in amongst 
them, first about nine of the dock, saluting them courteously, 
and excusing himself that he had been from them so long, 
saying merely that he had been a sleeper that day. After a 
little talking vdth them, he said unto the Bishop of Ely: My 
lord, you have very good strawberries at your garden in Hoi- 
heme ; I require you let us have a mess of them. Gladly, my 
lord, quoth he, would God I had some better thing as ready to 
your pleasure as that And therewithal, in all the haste he 
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sent his servant for a mess of strawberries. The protector set 
the lords fast in commoning; and thereupon praying them to 
spare him for a little while, departed thence. And soon after 
one hour, between ten and eleven^ he returned into the chamber 
amongst them, all changed, with a wonderful sour angry coun- 
tenance, knitting the brows, downing, and fretting, and gnaw- 
ing on his lips, and so sat him down in his place ; all the lords 
were much dismayed, and sore marvelled at this manner of 
sudden change^ and what thing should him ail. Then when 
he had sitten still awhile, thus he began ; What were they 
worthy to have, that compass and imagine the destruction of 
me, being so near of blood unto the king, and protector of his 
royal person and his realm. At this question, all the lords sat 
sore astonished, musing much by whom this question should 
be meant, of which every man wist himself dear. Then the 
Lord Chamberlain, as he that for the love between them 
thought he might be boldest with him, answered and said, 
That they were worthy to be punished as heinous traitors, 
whatsoever they were. And all the others a&med the same. 
That is (quoth he) yonder sorceress my brother's wife, and 
other with her (meaning the queen). At these words many of 
the other lords were greatly abashed that favoured her. But 
the Lord Hastings was in his mind better content that it was 
moved by her, than by any other whom he loved better. 
Albeit his heart somewhat grudged that he was not afore made 
of council in this matter as he was of the taking of her kindred 
and of their putting to death, which were by his assent before 
devised to be beheaded at Pontefract this self-same day; in 
which he was not ware that it was by other devised, that he 
himself should be beheaded the same day at London. Then 
said the protector s Ye shall all see in what wise that sorceress, 
and that other witch of her council. Shore's wife, with their 
affinity, have by their sorcery and witchcraft wasted my body. 
And therewith he plucked up hla doublet sleeve to his elbow 
upon his left arm, where he showed a werish withered arm, 
and small, as it was never other. Hereupon every man's mind 
sore misgave them, well perceiving that this matter was but a 
quarrel. For they well wist that the queen was too wise to go 
about any such foUy. And also if she would, yet would she. 
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of all folk, least make Shore's "wife of her council, whom of all 
women she most hated, as that concubine whom the king her 
husband had most loved. And also no man was there present 
but well knew that his arm was ever such since his birth. 
Natheless the Lord Chamberlain (which from the death of 
King Edward kept Shore's wife, on whom he somewhat doted 
in the king's life, saving as it is said he that while forbare her 
of reverence towards the king, or else of a certain kind of 
fidelity to his friend) answered and said : Certainly, my lord, if 
they have so heinously done, they be worthy of heinous punish- 
ment. What, quoth the protector, thou servest me I ween 
with if 8 and with ands', I tell thee they have so done, and that 
I will make good on thy body, traitor. And therewith, as in a 
great anger, he clapped his fist upon the board a great rap. 
At which token one cried treason without the chamber. 
Therewith a door clapped, and in come there rushing men in 
harness as many as the chamber might hold. And anon the 
protector said to the Lord Hastings, I arrest thee traitor. 
What, me, my lord, quoth he. Yea thee, traitor, quoth the 
protector. And another let fly at the Lord Stanley, which 
shrunk at the stroke, and fell under the table, or else his head 
had been cleft to the teeth ; for as shortly as he shrank, yet ran 
the blood about his ears. Then were they all quickly bestowed 
in divers chambers, except the Lord Chamberlain whom the 
protector bade speed and shrive him a pace, for by Saint Paul 
(quoth he) I will not to dinner till I see thy head off. It 
booted him not to ask why, but heavily took a priest at ad- 
venture, and made a short shrift, for a longer would not be 
suffered, the protector made so much haste to dinner, which he 
might not go to until this were done, for saving of his oath. 
So he was brought forth to the green beside the chapel within 
the Tower, and his head laid down upon a long log of timber, 
and there stricken off, and afterward his body with the head 
enterred at Windsor beside the body of King Edward, both 
whose souls our Lord pardon. 
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A marvellous case it is to hear either the warnings that he 
should have voided, or the tokens of that he could not void. 
For the next night before his death, the Lord Stanley sent to 
him a trusty messenger at midnight, in all the haste, requiring 
him to rise and ride away with him for he was disposed utterly 
no longer for to abide, for he had a fearful dream, in the which 
he thought that a boar with his tusks so rased them both by 
the heads, that the blood ran about both their shoulders ; and 
for as much as the protector gave the boar for his cognisance, 
he imagined that it should be he. This dream made such a 
fearful impression in his heart, that he. was thoroughly deter- 
mined no longer to tarry, but had his horse ready, if the Lord 
Hastings would go with him, so that they would ride so far 
that night, that they should be out of danger by the next day. 
Ah ! good lord (quoth the Lord Hastings to the messenger), 
leaneth my lord thy master so much to such trifles, and hath 
such faith in dreams, which either his own fear phantasieth, or 
do rise in the night's rest by reason of the day*s thought? 
Tell him it is plain witchcraft to believe in such dreams, which 
if they were tokens of things to come, why thinketh he not 
that we might as likely make them true by our going, if we 
were caught and brought back (as friends fail fliers) ; for then 
had the boar a cause likely to rase us with his tusks, as folks 
that fled for some falsehood. Wherefore, either is there peril 
nor none is there indeed, or if any be, it is rather in going than 
abiding. And if we should needs fall in peril one way or 
other, yet had I liefer that men should say it were by other 
men's falsehood, than think it were either our own fault or 
faint feeble heart; and therefore go to thy master, and commend 
me to him, and say that I pray him to be merry and have no 
fear, for I assure him I am assured of the man he wotteth of, 
as I am sure of mine own hand. God send grace (quoth the 
messenger), and so departed. Certain it is also that in riding 
toward the Tower, the same morning in which he was be- 
headed, his horse that he was accustomed to ride on, stumbled 
with him twice or thrice almost to the falling : which thing 
although it happeth to them daily to whom no mischance is 
toward, yet hath it been, as an old evil token, observed as a 
going toward mischief. Now this that foUoweth was no wam- 
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ing but an envious scorn. The same morning, ere lie were up 
from his bed, ithere came to him Sir Thomas Haward son to 
the Lord Haward (which lord was one of the priviest of the 
lord protector's council and doing), as it were of courtesy to 
accompany him to the council, but of truth sent by the lord 
protector to haste him hitherward. 

This Sir Thomas, while the Lord Hastings staid a while- 
communing with a priest whom he met in the Tower Street, 
brake the lord's tale, saying to him merely, What, my lord! I 
pray you come on; wherefore talk you so long with that priest? 
you have no need of a priest yet : and laughed upon him, as 
though he would say. You shall have need of one soon. But 
little wist the other what he meant (but or night these words 
were well remembered by them that heard them) ; so the true 
Lord Hastings little mistrusted, and was never merrier, nor 
thought his life in more surety in all his days, which thing is 
often a sign of change : but I shall rather let anything pass me 
than the vain surety of man's mind so near his death } for upoa 
the very Tower wharf, so near the place where his head was 
off so soon after as a man might well cast a ball, a pursuivant 
of his own, called Hastings, met with him, and of their meet- 
ing in that place he was put in remembrance of another time 
in which it happened them to meet before together in the 
place, at which time the Lord Hastings had been accused to 
King Edward by the Lord Kivers, the queen's brother, inso- 
much that he was for a while, which lasted not long, highly in 
the king's indignation. As he now met the same pursuivant 
in the same place, the jeopardy so well passed, it gave him 
great pleasure to talk with him thereof, with whom he had 
talked in the same place of that matter, and therefore he said, 
Ah, Hastings, art thou remembered when I met thee here once 
with an heavy heart ? Yea, my lord (quoth he), that I re- 
member well, and thanked be to God they gat no good nor you 
no harm thereby. Thou wouldest say so (quoth he) if thou 
knewest so much as I do, which few know yet, and more shall 
shortly. That meant he, that the Earl Kivers and the Lord 
Kichard and Sir Thomas Vaughan should that day be beheaded 
at Pomfret, as they were indeed; which act he wist well 
should be done, but nothing ware that the axe hung so near 
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his own head. In faith, man (quoth he), I was never so Borry, 
nor never stood in so great danger of my life, as I did when 
thou and I met here ; and lo ! the world is turned now ; now 
stand mine enemies in the danger, as thou mayest hap to hear 
more hereafter, and I never in my life merrier, nor never in so 
great surety. 

Now flew the fame of this lord's death through the city and 
farther about, like a wind in every man's ear ; but the pro- 
tector immediately after dinner, intending to set some colour 
upon the matter, sent in all the haste for many substantial 
men out of the city into the Tower, and at their coming him- 
self with the Duke of Buckingham stood harnessed in old evil- 
favoured briganders, such as no man would ween that they 
would have vouchsafed to have put on their backs, except some 
sudden necessity had constrained them. Then the lord pro- 
tector showed them that the Lord Hastings and other of his 
conspiracy had contrived to have suddenly destroyed him and 
the Duke of Buckingham there the same day in counsel, and 
what they intended farther was yet not well known ; of which 
their treason, he had never knowledge before ten of the clock 
the same forenoon, which sudden fear drave them to put on 
such harness as came next to their hands for their defence, and 
so God help them I that the mischief turned upon them that 
would have done it; and thus he required them to report. 
Every man answered fair, as though no man mistrusted the 
matter, which of truth no man believed. 

When the Duke [of Buckingham] had said, and looked that 
the people, whom he hoped that the mayor had framed before, 
should, after this flattering proposition made, have cried King 
Kichard ! King Eichard i all was still and mute, and not one 
word answered to; wherewith the duke was marvellously 
abashed, and taking the mayor near to him, with other that 
were about him privy to the matter, said unto them softly, 
What meaneth this tbat the people be so still? Sir, quoth 
the mayor, percase they perceive you not well. That shall we 
amend, quoth he, if be that will help; and therewith somewhat 
louder rehearsed the same matter again, in other order and 
other words, so well and ornately, and nevertheless so evidently 
and plain, with voice, gesture, and countenance so comely and 
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SO convenient; tliat every man much marvelled that heard him| 
and thought that they never heard in their lives so evil a tale 
so well told. But were it for wonder, or fear, or that each 
looked that other should speak first, not one word was there 
answered of all the people that stood before ; but all were as 
still as the midnight, not so much rounding among them, by 
which they might seem once to commune whaft was best to do. 
When the mayor saw this, he, with other partners of the 
counsel, drew about the duke, and said that the people had not 
been accustomed there to be spoken to but by the recorder, 
which is the mouth of the city, and haply to him they will 
answer. With that the recorder, called Thomas Fitz William, 
a sad man and an honest, which was but newly come to the 
office, and never had spoken to the people before, and loth was 
with that matter to begin, notwithstanding, thereunto com- 
manded by the mayor, made rehearsal to the commons of that 
which the duke had twice purposed himself; but the recorder 
so tempered his tale that he showed everything as the duke 
his words were, and no part of his own : but all this no change 
made in the people, which alway after one stood as they had 
been amazed. Whereupon the duke rounded with the mayor, 
and said. This is a marvellous obstinate silence; and therewith 
turned to the people again, with these words : — ^Dear friends, 
we come to move you to that thing which peradventure we so 
greatly needed not, but that the lords of this realm and com- 
mons of other parts might have sufficed, saying such love we 
bear you, aad so much set by you, that we would not gladly 
do without you that thing in which to be partners is your weal 
and honour, which as to us seemeth you see not or weigh not ; 
wherefore we require you to give us an answer, one or other, 
whether ye be minded, as all the nobles of the realm be, to 
have this noble prince, now protector, to be your king ? And 
at these words the people began to whisper among themselves 
secretly, that the voice was neither loud nor base, but like a 
swarm of bees, till at the last, at the nether end of the hall, a 
bushment of the duke's servants, and one Nashfield, and other 
belonging to the protector, with some prentices and lads that 
thrusted into the hall amongst the press, began suddenly at 
men's backs to cry out as loud as they could. King Eichard ! 
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King Kichard ! and then thtew up their caps in token of joy, 
and they that stood before cast back their heads marvelling 
thereat, but nothing they said. And when the duke and the 
mayor saw this manner, they wisely turned it to their purpose, 
and said it was a goodly cry and a joyful to hear every man 
with one voice, and no man saying nay. Wherefore friends, 
(quoth the duke), sith we perceive that it is all your whole 
minds to have this noble man for your king^ whereof we shall 
make his grace so effectual report that we doubt not but that 
it shall redound to your great wealth and commodity : we 
therefore require you that to-morrow ye go with ,us, and we 
with you^ to his noble grace, to make our humble petition and 
request to him in manner before remembered. 

Then on the morrow the mayor and aldermen and chief 
conmioners of the city, in their best manner apparelled, as- 
sembling them together at PauVs, resorted to Baynard's castle, 
where the protector lay, to which place also, according to the 
appointment, repaired the Duke of Buckingham, and divers 
nobles with him, besides many knights and gentlemen. And 
thereupon the duke sent word to the lord protector of the being 
there of a great honourable company to move a great matter to 
his grace. Whereupon the protector made great difficulty to 
come down to them, except he knew some part of their errand^ 
as though he doubted, and partly mistrusted, the coming of 
such a number to him so suddenly, without any warning or 
knowledge whether they came for good or harm. Then, when 
the duke had showed this to the mayor and other, that they 
might thereby see how little the protector looked for this 
matter, they sent again by the messenger such loving message, 
and therewith so humbly besought him to vouchsafe that they 
might resort to his presence to purpose their intent, of which 
they would to none other person any part disclose. At the last 
he came out of his chamber, and yet not down to them, but in 
a gallery over them, with a bishop on every hand of him, where 
they beneath might see him and speak to him, as though he 
would not yet come near them till he wist what they meant. 
And thereupon the Duke of Buckingham first made humble 
petition to him, on the behalf of them all, that his grace would 
pardon them, and license them to purpose unto his grace the 
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intent of their coming -without his displeasure^ without which 
pardon obtained they durst not be so bold to move him of that 
matter; in which, albeit they meant as much honour to his 
grace as wealth to all the realm beside, yet were they not sure 
how his grace would take it, whom they would in no wise 
offend. Then the protector, as he was very gentle of himself, 
and also longed sore apparently to know what they meant, 
gave him leave to purpose what him liked, verily trusting for 
^e good mind that he bare them all, none of them anything 
would intend to himward, wherewith he thought to be grieved. 
When the duke had this leave and pardon to speak, then 
waxed ho bold to show him their intent and purpose, with aU 
the causes moving them thereto, as ye before have heard ; and 
finally, to beseech his grace that it would like him, of his 
accustomed goodness and zeal unto the realm, now with his 
eye of pity to behold the long continued distress and decay of 
the same, and to set his gracious hand to the redress and 
amendment thereof, by taking upon him the crown and gover- 
nance of the realm according to his right and title lawfully 
descended unto him, and to the laud of God, profit and surely 
of the land, and unto his grace so much the more honour and 
less pain, in that never prince reigned upon any people that 
were so glad to live under his obeisance as the people of this 
realm xmder his. 

When the protector had heard the proposition he looked 
very strangely thereat, and made answer, that albeit he knew 
partly the things by them alleged to be true, yet such entire 
love he bare to King Edward and his children, and so much 
.more regarded his honour in other realms about than the crown 
of any one, of which he was never desirous, so that he could 
not fbid in his heart in this point to induce to their desire, for 
in all other nations where the truth were not well known it 
should peradventure be thought that it were his own ambitious 
mind and device to depose the prince and to take himself the 
crown, with which infamy he would in no wise have his honour 
stained for any crown, in which he had ever perchance per- 
ceived much more labour and pain than pleasure to him that 
so would use it, as he that would not and were not worthy to 
have it. Notwithstanding, he not only pardoned them of the 
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motion that they made him^ but also thanked them for the loye 
and hearty fayour they bare him^ praying them for his sake to 
bear the same to the prince under whom he was and would be 
content to live^ and with his labour and counsel, as far as it 
should like the king to use it, he would do his uttermost devoir 
to set the realm in good estate, which was already in the little 
time of his protectorship (lauded be God !) well begun, in that 
the malice of such as were before the occasion of the contrary, 
and of new intended to be, were now, partly by good policy, 
partly more by God his special providence than man's provision, 
repressed and put under. 

Upon this answer given, the Duke of Buckingham, by the 
protector his licence, a little rounded, as well with other noble 
men about him as with the mayor and recorder of London. 
And after that (upon like pardon desired and obtained) he 
showed aloud unto the protector, for a final conclusion, that the 
realm was appointed tiiat King Edward his line should no 
longer reign upon them, both that they had so far gone that 
it was now no surety to retreat, as for that they thought it for 
the weal universal to take that way, although they had not yet 
begun it. Wherefore, if it would like his grace to take the 
crown upon him, they would humbly beseech him thereunto, 
and if he would give them a resolute answer to the contrary 
(which they would be loth to hear), then must they seek, and 
should not fail to find some other nobleman that would. These 
words much moved the protector, which, as every man of small 
intelligence may wit, would never have inclined thereto ; but 
when he saw there was none other way but that he must take 
it, or else he and his both to go from it, he said to the lords 
and commons, Sith it is we perceive well that aU the realm is 
so set (whereof we be very sorry), that they will not suffer in 
any wise King Edward his line to govern them, whom no man 
earthly can govern against their wills : and we also perceive 
that no man is there to whom the crown can by so just title 
appertain as to ourself, as very right heir lawfully begotten of 
the body of our most dread and dear father Eichard late Duke 
of York, to which title is now joined your election, the nobles 
and commons of the realm, which we of all tities possible take 
for most efiectual, we be content and agree favourably to 
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incline to yonr petition and request, and according to the same 
here we take upon us the royal estate of pre-eminence and 
kingdom of the two noble realms England and France ; the 
one, from this day forward by us and our heirs to rule, govern, 
and defend ; the other, by God his grace and your good help, 
to get again, subdue, and establish for ever in due obedience 
unto this realm of England, the advancement whereof we never 
ask of God longer to live than we intend to procure and set 
forth. With this there was a great cry and shout, crying 
King Eichard I and so the lords went up to the king, and so he 
was after that day called. 

And forasmuch as his mind gave him that, his nephews 
living, men would not reckon that he could have right to the 
realm, he thought therefore without delay to rid them, as 
though the killing of his kinsmen might end his cause and 
make him kindly Mng. Whereupon he sent John Green, 
whom he specially trusted, unto Sir Robert Brakenbury, con- 
stable of the Tower, with a letter and credence also, that the 
same Sir Robert in any wise should put the two children to 
death. This John Green did his errand to Brakenbury, kneel- 
ing before Our Lady in the Tower j who plainly answered that 
he would never put them to death to die therefore. With the 
which answer Green returned, recounting the same to King 
Richard at Warwick, yet on his journey ; wherewith he took 
such displeasure and thought, that the same night he said to a 
secret page of his. Ah, whom shall a man trust P they that I 
have brought up myself, they that I weened would have most 
surely served me, even those fail me, and at my commandment 
will do nothing for me. Sir, quoth the page, there lieth one 
in the palet chamber without, that I dare well say, to do your 
grace pleasure, the thing were right hard that he would refuse: 
meaning by this James Tyrrel. 

James l^rrel devised that they should be murthered in their 
beds, and no blood shed; to tJie execution whereof he ap- 
pointed Miles Forest, one of the four that before kept them, a 
fellow flesh bred in murther beforetime ; and to him he joined 
one John Dighton, his own horse-keeper, a big, broad, square, 
and strong knave. Then all the other being removed from 
them, this Miles Forest and John Dighton about midnight| the 
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sely children lying in their beds, came into the chamber^ and 
suddenly lapped them up amongst the clothes, and so be- 
wrapped them and entangled them, keeping down by force the 
feather-bed and pillows hard unto their mouths, that within 
awhile they smothered and stifled them; and their breaths 
failing, they gave up to God their innocent souls into the joys 
of heaven, leaying to the tormentors their bodies dead in the 
bed ; which after the wretches perceived, first by the struggling 
with the pangs of death^ and after long lying still, to be 
thoroughly dead, they laid the bodies out upon the bed, and 
fetched James Tyrrel to see them ; which when he saw them 
perfectly dead, he caused the murtiierers to bury them at the 
stair foot, meetly deep in the ground, under a great heap of 
stones. 

Then rode James Tyrrel in great haste to King Richard^ 
and showed him all the manner of the murther ; who gave him 
great thanks, and, as men say, there made him knight. 

There came into his ungracious mind a thing not only 
detestable to be spoken of in the remembrance of man, but 
much more cruel and abominable to be put in execution : for 
when he resolved in his wavering mind how great a fountain of 
mischief toward him should spring if the Earl of ftichmond 
should be advanced to the marriage of his niece, (which thing 
he heard say by the rumour of the people that no small number 
of wise and witty personages enterpnsed to compass and bring 
to conclusion,) he clearly determined to reconcile to his favour 
his brother's wife, Queen Elizabeth, either by fair words or 
liberal promises, firmly believing, her favour once obtained, that 
she would not stick to commit and lovingly credit to him the 
rule and governance both of her and her daughters ; and so by 
that means the Earl of Richmond of the affinity of his niece 
should be utterly defrauded and beguiled. And if no ingenious 
remedy could be otherwise invented to save the innumerable 
mischiefs which were even at hand and like to fall, if it should 
happen Queen Anne his wife to depart out of this present 
world, then he himself would rather take to wife his cousin and 
piece the Lady Elizabeth, than for lack of that affinity the 
whole realm should run to ruin, as who said, that if he once 
fell from his estate and dignity the ruin of the realm must 

a 
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needs shortly ensue and follow. Wherefore he sent to the 
queen, being in sanctuary, divers and often messages, which 
first should excuse and purge him of all things before against 
her attempted or procured, and after should so largely promise 
promotions innumerable and benefits, not only to her, but also 
to heir son Lord Thomas Marquis Dorset, that they should 
bring her, if it were possible, into some wan-hope, or, as some 
men say, into a fool's paradise. 

The messengers, being men both of wit and gravity, so per- 
suaded the queen with great and pregnant reasons, then with 
fair and large promises, that she began somewhat to relent and 
to give to them no deaf ear, insomuch that she fsuthfully pro- 
mised to submit and yield herself fully and frankly to the king's 
will and pleasure. 

Amongst the noblemen whom he most mistrusted these were 
the principal : — ^Thomas Lord Stanley, Sir William Stanley his 
brother, Gilbert Taylor, and six hundred other, of whose pur-> 
poses although KingEichard were ignorant, yet he gave neither 
confidence nor credence to any one of them, and least of all to 
the Lord Stanley, because he was joined in matrimony with the 
Lady Margaret, mother to the Earl of Richmond, as afterward 
apparently ye may perceive. For when the said Lord Stanley 
would have departed into his country to visit his family, and to 
recreate and refresh his spirits (as he openly said), but the truth 
was to the intent to be in apeifect readiness to receive the Earl 
of Richmond at his first arrival in England, the king in no wise 
would sufier him to depart before that he had left as an hostage 
in the court George Stanley, Lord Strange, his first begotten 
son and heir. 

In the mean season King Bichard (which was appointed now 
to finish his last labour by the very divine justice and pro- 
vidence of God, which called him to condign punishment for 
his scelerate merits and mischievous deserts) marched to a 
place meet for two battles to encounter, by a village called 
Bosworth, not far from Leicester, and there he pitched his 
field, refreshed his soldiers, and took his rest. The fame went 
that he had the same night a dreadful and a terrible dream ; 
for it seemed to him, being asleep, that he saw divers images 
like terrible devils, which pulled and hauled him, not sufiering 
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him to take any quiet or rest The which strange vision not 
BO suddenly stnJi^e his heart with a sudden fear, but it stuffed 
bis head and troubled his mind with many dreadful and busy 
ima^nations ; for incontinent after, his heart being also damped, 
he prognosticated before the doubtful chance of the battle to 
come, not using the alacrity and mirth of mind and of coun- 
tenance as he was accustomed to do befbre he came toward the 
battle. And lest that it might be suspected that he was 
abashed for fear of his enemies, and f orthat cause looked so 
piteously, he recited and declared to his fimuHar fiiends in the 
morning his wonderful vision and terrible dream. 

Between both armies there was a great morass, which the 
Earl of lUchmond left on his right hand, for this intent, that 
it should be on that side a defence ibr his part ; and in so 
doing he had the sun at his back and in the fiice of his enemies. 
When TTJTig Richard saw the earl's company was passed the 
morass, he commanded with all haste to set upon them ; then 
the trumpets blew and the soldiers shouted, and the king's 
archers courageously let fly their arrows : the earl's bowmen 
stood not still, but paid them home again. The terrible shot 
once passed, the armies joined and came to handnstrokes, where 
neither sword nor bill was spared; at which encounter the 
Lord Stanley joined with the earL The Earl of Oxford in the 
mean season, fearing lest while his company was fighting they 
should be compassed and circumvented witii the multitude of 
his enemies, gave commandment in every rank that no man 
should be so hardy as to go above ten foot from the standard ; 
which commandment once known, they knit themselves to* 
gether, and ceased a little from fighting. The adversaries^ 
suddenly abashed at the matter, and mistrusting some fraud 
or deceit, began also to pause, and left striking, and not against 
the wills of many, which had liefer had the king destroyed 
than saved, and therefore they fought very faintly or stood 
stilL The Earl of Oxford, brining all his band together on 
the one part, set on his enemies freshly. Again, the adver- 
saries perceiving that, placed their men slender and thin before, 
and thick and broad behind, beginning again hardily the 
battle. While the two forwards thus mortally fought, each 
intending to vanquish and convince the other. King Richard 
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was admonished by his explorators and espials that the Earl of 
Bichmond^ accompanied with a Bm&il number of men of arms, 
was not far off; and as he approached and marched toward 
him, he perfectly knew his personage by certain demonstrations 
and tokens which he had learnt and known of other; and 
being inflamed with ire and vexed with outrageous malice, he 
put his spurs to his horse and rode out of the side of the 
range of his battle, leaving the avant-gardes fighting, and like 
a himgiy lion ran with spear in rest toward him. The Earl of 
Eichmond perceived well the king furiously coming toward 
him, and, by cause the whole hope of his wealth and pur- 
pose was to be determined by battle, he gladly proffered to 
encounter with him body to body and man to man. King 
Eichard set on so sharply at the first brunt that he overthrew 
the earl's standard and slew Sir William Brandon, his standard- 
bearer (which was father to Sir Charles Brandon, by King 
Henry tilie Eighth created Duke of Suffolk), and matched hand 
to hand with Sir John Cheinye, a man of great force and 
strength, which would have resisted him, and the said John 
was by him manfully overthrown, and so he making open 
passage by dint of sword as he went forward, the Earl of 
Eichmond withstood his violence and kept him at the sword's 
point without advantage longer than his companions other 
thought or judged; which^ being almost in despair of victory, 
were suddenly recomforted by Sir William Stanley, which 
came to succours with three thousand tall men, at which very 
instant King Eichard's men were driven back and fled, and 
he himself, manfully fighting in the middle of his enemies, 
was slain and brought to his death as he worthily had de- 
served. 

Of the nobility were slain John Duke of Norfolk, which 
was warned by divers to re&ain from the field, insomuch that 
the night before he should set forward toward the king one 
wrote on his gate :— 

Jack of Noifolk, be not too bold, 

For Dykon thy master is bought and sold. 
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Sir Walter Herbert Act Y. ac. 2. 

Sir Bobert Brakenbury, Lieuten- 
ant of the Tower Actl. SC.1; B0.4. ActlY. ac. 1. 

Chbistofheb Ubswice, a Priest . . Act lY. ac. 5. 

A Priest Act III. sc. 2. 

Lord Mayor of London Act III. sc. 5 ; ao. 7. 

Sheriff of WUtshire ActV.sc.l. 

EuzABETH, Queen of King Edw. I Y. Act I. sc. 3. Act II. ac. 1 ; ac. 2 ; ac. 4. 

Act lY. sc. 1 ; sc. 4. 
Margarxt, widow of King Hen. YI. Act I. so. 8. Act lY. ao. 4. 
Duchess of York, mother to King 

Edward lY., Clarence, and Gloster Act n. ac. 2 ; ao. 4. Act lY. ao. 1 ; ao. 4. 
Lady Anne, widow o/Edward Prince 
of Wales, ton to King Henry YI., 

gnerwards married to the Duke of 
loster Act I. ao. 2. Act lY. ac. 1. 

A Toung Daughter of Clarence . . Act II. ac. 2. Act lY. so. 1. 
Lords, and other Attendants; two Gentlemen, a Pursuivant, Scrivener, Citizens, 
Murderers, Messengers, Ghosts, Soldiers, Ac, 

SCENE— England. 
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KING EICHARD III. 



ACT L 

SCENE L— London. A Street. 

Enter Glostee. 

Oloster. Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; ^ 
And all the clouds that loured upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings ; 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures.^ 
Grim-visaged War hath smoothed his wrinkled front; 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He^ capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 

> This tun of York] Gloster refers to the established success of 
the Yorkists over the Lancastrians, the latter having been entirely 
defeated at the battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury. There is also 
an allusion to the cognizance of Edward IV., which was a sun^ in 
memory of the three suns said to have appeared at the battle he 
gained over the Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross. 

' Measures] Dances were so called on account of the steps being 
measured by music. 

• He] That is, War or the warrior. 
b2 
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4 KING RICHARD III. ACT I. 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

Eut I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks,^ 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stamped, and want love's majesty 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph, — 

I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion,^ 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature,^ 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable. 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them : — 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time,* 

Unless to spy * my shadow in the sun. 

And descant® on mine own deformity ; 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of tliese days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions ^ dangerous, 

By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 

To set my brother Clarence and the king 

In deadly hate the one against the other ; 

And, if King Edward be as true and just® 

> Tricks] Modes, arts. 
. - ITiis fair 2>roportion'] This fair figure of 'love's majesty.* 

^ Cheated of feature^ ^cl Feature me&nB form and aspect; dis- 
semhling means producing dissimilarity^ that is, not faithfully mould- 
ing Richard's form in resemblance of his father. 

^ No delight to pass'] Np kind of amusement wherewith to pass. 

* To spy] To gaze at or watch. 

® Descant] The descant was, originally a musical term denoting 
a variation on plain song ; the latter being uniform modulation, and 
the former, as it were, a paraphrase of it. See p. 83, note 1. 

' Inductions] Introductions, preparatory schemes. 

■ True and just] That is, true to his word. 
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KIK» BICHAKD HI. 5 

As I am subtle, falsd, and treacherous, 

This day shouJd Clarence closely be mewed up— 

About a prophecy, which says that G 

Of Edward's heirs the murderer diall be.* — 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul I here Clarence comes. 

Enter Clarence, guarded^ and Brakenbury. 

Brother, good-day. What means this armed guard 
That waits upon your grace ? 

Clar, His majesty. 

Tendering ^ my person's safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 

Gh, Upon what cause ? 

Clar. Because my name is George. 

Glo, Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours ; 
He should, for that, commit your godfathers : — 
O, belike his majesty hath some intent 
That you shall be new christened in the Tower. 
But what's the matter, Clarence ? may I know ? 

Clar. Yea, Richard, when I know ; for I protest 
As yet I do not : but, as I can learn. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the cross-row ^ plucks the letter G, 
And says a wizard told him that by G 
His issue disinherited should be ; 
And, for my name of George begins with G, 

* About a prophecy, #c.] G is the first letter of Oeorge, Clarence's 
name, and also of Glozicester, Eichard's title. 

» Ihndering] Holding dear ; cherisliing. 

• The cross-row] This was a name for the alphabet^ a cross 
having been anciently placed at the beginning of it, to denote that 
religion was the chief object of learning. Drayton, in his 1^^ Sonnet, 
says :— 

« Thine eyes tanght me the alphabet of love» 
To con my cross-row, ere I learned to spelL 
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KING BICHABD III. act X 

•It follows in Kis thought that I am he : 
These, as I learn, and such-like toys as these. 
Have moved his highness to commit me now. 

Glo, Why, this it is when men «u:e ruled by women : 
'Tis not the king that sends you to the Tower ; 
My Lady Grey * his wife, Clarence, 'tis she 
That tempers him to this extremity. 
Was it not she and that good man of worship, 
Anthony Woodville, her brother there. 
That made him send Lord Hastings to the Tower, 
From whence this present day he is delivered ? 
We are not safe, Clarence ; "we are not safe. 

Clar, By heaven, I think there is no man secure 
But the queen's kindred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and Mistress Shore. 
Heard you not what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery ? 

Glo. Humbly complaining to her deity 
Grot my lord chamberlain his liberty, 
I'll tell you what, — I think it is our way. 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men and wear her livery : 
The jealous o'er-wom -widow and herself,* 
Since that our brother dubbed them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty gossips in this monarchy. 

Brah, I beseech your graces both to pardon mc ; 

' My Lady Grey"] Elizabeth, Henry the Fourth's queen, had 
been previously married to Sir John Grey, a gallant knight, who fell 
in the second battle of St. Alban's, while fighting in the Lancastrian 
ranks. She was the daughter of Sir Bichard Woodville, afterwards 
created Earl Bivers. 

* 7%e jecdoua overworn widow and herself] Elizabeth, who had 
been a widow when Edward IV. married her ; and Jane Shore, Ed- 
ward's mistressi 
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SCENE z KINa BICHABD III. T 

His majesty Hath straitly given in charge 
That no man shall have private conference — 
Of what degree soever ^ — ^with his brother. 

Glo. Even so, an please your worship, Brakenbury, 
You may partake of anything we say : 
We speak no treason, man ; — we say the king 
Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well-struck in years, fair, and not jealous :— 
We say, that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue ; 
And that the queen's kindred are made gentlefolks : — 
How say you, sir ? can you deny all this ? 

JBrak. With this, my lord, myself have naught to do. 

Glo, Naught to do with Mistress Shore ? I tell thee, fellow, 
He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were best to do it secretly, alone. 

JBrak. What one, my lord ? 

Glo, Her husband, knave : — ^wouldst thou betray me ? 

Brak. I beseech your grace to pardon me ; and, withal, 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 

Clar. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will obey. 

Glo. We are the queen's abjects,^ and must obey. 
Brother, farewell : I will imto the king ; 
And whatsoe'er you will employ me in — 
Were it to call king Edward's widow ^ sister — 
I will perform it to enfranchise you. 
Meantime, this deep disgrace in brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 

^ Of what degree soever"] 8cU, the man may be. 

• Ahjects] The most servile of her subjects. 

* King Edwards widow] Gloster here expresses his disdain of 
the inferior birth of Elizabeth, as he had before called her * my lady 
Grey.' 
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^ KINa KICHARD llh ACT I. 

Clar. I know it pleasetli neither of us well. 

Glo, Well, your imprisonment sliall not be long ; 
I will deliver you, or lie for you : ' 
Meantime, have patience. 

Clar, I must perforce ; &rewell. 

[jExeunt Clarence, Brakenbury, and Guard, 

Glo, Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne'er return 1 
Simple, plain Clarence, I do love thee so, 
• That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven. 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes here ? the new-delivered Hastings ! 

Enter Hastings. 

Hast. Good time of day ^ unto my gracious lord ! 

Glo, As much unto my good lord chamberlain 
Well are you welcome ^ to this open air. 
How hath your lordship brooked imprisonment ? 

Hast. With patience, noble lord, as prisoners must : 
But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt ; and so shall Clarence too ; 
For they that were your enemies are his. 
And have prevailed as much on him * as you. 

Hast. More pity that the eagle should be mewed, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Glo. What news abroad ? 

* Or lie for you] Though I lie in prison for you. So in Edinlei 
ii. 2, * The lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank verse shall 
halt for it.' 

2 Good tiTne of day] To give 'good time of day* was to give 
good morning or evening, or whatever the time of day might be. 

* Wdl are you' welcome] Well wclcorne, a phrase similar to too 
too-much^ occurs also in the Comedy of Errors^ ii. 2. See the Editor's 
Hamlet, p. 18, note 2. 

* On him] Against him. 
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8CENBI. KtNG BIOHABB III. M 

Hast. No newiS so bad abroad as this at home, — 
The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy, 
And his physicians fear him mightily. 

Glo, Now, by St. Paul, this news is bad indeed. 
O, he hath kept an evil diet ^ long. 
And overmuch consumed his royal person ; 
'Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 
What, is he in his bed ? 

Hast He is. 

Glo. Go you before, and I will follow you. 

{_Exit Hastings. 
He cannot live, I hope ; and must not die 
Till George be packed with posthorse up to heaven. 
I'll in to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well steeled with weighty arguments : 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live : 
Which done, God take King Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to bustle in ! 
For then I'll marry Warwick's youngest daughter : ^ 
What though I killed her husband and her father,^ 
The readiest way to make the wench amends 
Is to become her husband and her father : 
The which will I ; not all so much for love 
As for another secret close intent, 
By manying her, which I must reach unto.* 

* An evil dief] An evil regimen ; a life of debanehery. 

' Warwic^s youngest daughter] Anne Neville, widow of Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI. 

■ Killed her husband and her father] The husband, Edward, 
was stabbed by Eichard after the battle of Tewkesbury : the father, 
that is father-in-law, viz., Henry VI., was cut off by the order of 
Edward IV., but that Eichard murdered him is doubtfuL 

* Bt/ marrying i ^c] Which I must reach unto by marrying her. 

b3 
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10 KING BICHABD III. act l. 

But yet I run before my horse to market : 

Clarence still breathes ; Edward still lives and reigns : 

When they are gone, then must I count my gains. [^Exit. 

SCENE n.— r^e same. Another Street 

Enter the corpse o/King Henry the Sixth, borne in an 
open coffin, Gentlemen bearing halberds, to guard it ; and 
Lady Anne as mourner. 

Anne. Set down, set down your honourable load — 
If honour may be shrouded in a hearse — 
Whilst I a while obsequiously ^ lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster.— 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 
Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood I 
Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghost. 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughtered son, 
Stabbed by the self-same hand that made these wounds J 
Lo, in these windows that let forth thy life, 
I pour the helpless* balm of my poor eyes : 
O, cursed be the hand that made these holes I 
Cursed the heart that had the heart to do it I 
Cursed the blood that let this blood from hence ! 
More direiul hap betide that hated wretch, 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 
Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, 
Or any creeping venomed thing that lives I 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

> Obsequiously] With funereal ceremony. In Hamlet, i. 2, we 
have • obsequious sorrow.* 

» Helpless] Unhelping. See the Editor's As you Like it, p. 27, 
note !• 
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SCENE n. KINa BICHABD III. 11 

Prodigious and untimely brought to light. 

Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 

May fright the hopeful mother at the view ; 

And that be heir to his unhappiness ! 

If ever he have wife, let her be made 

More miserable by the death of him, 

Than I am made by my young lord, and thee I 

Come now, toward Chertsey with your holy load, 

Taken from Paul's to be interred there ; 

And, still as you are weary of the weight, 

Rest you, whiles I lament king Henry's corse. 

[TAe bearers take up the corpse and advance. 

, Enter Gloster. 

Glo. Stay, you that bear the corse, and set it down. 

Anne. What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To stop devoted charitable deeds ? 

Glo, Villains, set down the corse ; or, by Saint Paul, 
m make a corse of him that disobeys ! 

First Gent, My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass. 

Glo, Unmannered dog 1 stand thou when I command : 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breast. 
Or, by Saint Paul, I'll strike thee to my foot. 
And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 

[TAe bearers set down the coffin. 

Anne, What, do you tremble 1 are you all afraid ? 
Alas, I blame you not, for you are mortal. 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil.— 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell 1 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, 
His soul thou canst not have ; therefore be gone. 

Glo. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so curst.* 

* Curst] Ill-tempered. So in the Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1, 
• Her elder sister is so curst and shrewd.* 
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IS KING BICHABB IIi: ACT I. 

Anne. Fovl devil, for Grod's sake, hence, and trouble us 
not. 
For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 
Filled it with cursing cries and deep exclaims.^ 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern ^ of thy butcheries. 
O, gentlemen, see, see ! dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congealed mouths and bleed afresh I — 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood ^ 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells : 
Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 
Provokes this deluge most unnatural. — 
O God, which this blood mad'st, revenge his death ! 
O earth, which this blood drink 'st, revenge his death ! 
Either, heaven, with lightning str&e the murderer dead ; 
Or, earth, gape open wide and eat him quick,* 
As thou dost swallow up this good king's blood ! 
Which his hell-governed arm hath butchered ! 

Glo. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses. 

Anne. Villain, thou know'st no law of God nor man : 
No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

' Exclaims] Beproaches. 
* Pattern] Instance, example. 

' *2fe thy ^esenccy ^c] The phenomenon of blood issuing from 
the body of a murdered person, when the murderer came near it 
was superstitiously regarded as a sign of guilt. So in Drayton's 
^6th Sonnet : — 

* In making trial of a murther wrought, 
If the vile actors of the heinous deed 
Near the dead body happily be brought, 
Oft 't hath been proved, the breathless corse will bleed.* 
. !• .Eat him quick] > Devour or swelIIow him alive. Bee Numbers 
xvi. 30. 
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SCENE n. KUHGf BICHATiD HI. 13 

Glo. Buit I know none, and therefore am no beast. 

Anne. O wonderful, when deyils tell the truth ! 

Glo. More wonderful, when angels are so angrj I 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of these supposed evils, to give me leave, 
By circumstance, but to acquit myself. 

Anne. Vouchsafe, diffused infection of a man,* 
For these known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumstance, to curse thy cursed self. 

Glo. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 

Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canst make 
No excuse current, but to hang thyself. 

Glo. By such des2)air I should accuse myself. 

Anne. And \)y despairing shalt thou ,stand excused, 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyself, 
That didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 

Glo. Say that I slew them not ? 

Anne. Then say, they were not slain. 
But dead they are, and, devilish slave, by thee 

Glo. I did not kill your husband. 

Anne. Why, then, he is alive. 

Glo. Nay, he is dead ; and slain by Edward's hand. 

Anne. In thy foul throat thou liest : ^ Queen Margaret 
saw 
Thy murderous falchion smoking in his blood ; 
The which thou once didst bend against her breast, 
But that thy brothers beat aside the point. 

Glo. I was provoked by her slanderous tongue, 
That laid their guilt upon my guiltless shoulders. 

* Diffused infection of a wan] This is in mockery of the phrase 
'divine perfection of a woman/ and signifies a man who is the 
source of a spreading plague. 

* In thy foul throat thou liest] Thou deeply and deliberately 
liest. See the Editor*s Hamlet, p. 70, note 3, 
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14 XlSa BICHIBD III. ACT T. 

Anne. Thou wast provoked by thy bloody mind, 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries : 
Didst thou not kill this king ? 

Glo. I grant ye, 

Anne. Dost grant me, hedgehog ? then, God grant me too, 
Thou mayest be damned for that wicked deed I 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous I 

Glo. The fitter for the King of heaven that hath him. 

Anne. He is in heaven, where thou shalt never come. 

Glo. Let him thank me that holp to send him thither; 
For he was fitter for that place than earth. 

Anne. And thou unfit for any place but hell. 

Glo. Yes, one place else, if you will hear me name it. 

Anne. Some dungeon. 

Glo. Your bed-chamber. 

Anne. HI rest betide the chamber where thou liest ! 

Glo. So will it, madam, till I lie with you. 

Anne, I hope so. 

Glo» I know so. — But gentle Lady Anne — 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits. 
And fall somewhat into a slower method — 
Is not the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 

Anne. Thou wast the cause, and most accursed effect.' 

Glo, Your beauty was the cause of that effect ; 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world. 
So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 

Anne. If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide. 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Glo. These eyes could not endure that beauty's wreck ; 
You should not blemish it if I stood by : 
• Effect] Agency. 
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SCENE u. KING BICHABD IIL. 15 

As all the world is cheered by the sun, 
So I by that ; it is my day, my life. 

Anne, Black night o'ershade thy day, and death thy life I 

Glo. Curse not thyself, feir creature ; thou art both.* 

Anne* I would I were, to be revenged on thee. 

Glo. It is a quarrel most unnatural, 
To be revenged on him that loveth thee. 

Anne, It is a quarrel just and reasonable, 
To be revenged on him that killed my husband. 

Glo, He that bereft thee, lady, of thy husband, 
Did it to help thee to a better husband. 

Anne, His better doth not breathe upon the earth. 

Glo, He lives that loves thee better than he could. 

Anne. Name him. 

Gh, Planlagenet. 

Anne, Why, that was he. 

Glo, The self-same name, but one of better nature. 

Anne, Where is he ? 

Glo. Here. [^She spits at htm* 

Why dost thou spit at me ? 

Anne, Would it were mortal poison, for thy sake ! 

Glo, Never came poison from so sweet a place. 

Anne, Never hung poison on a fouler toad. 
Out of my sight ! thou dost infect mine eyes. 

Glo. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected * mine. 

Anne. Would they were basilisk's,^ to strike thee dead ! 

Glo, I would they were, that I might die at once ; 
For now they kill me with a living death. 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears. 
Shamed their aspect with store of childish drops : 

* Both] That is, my day and my life. 

' Infected] Charmed or smitten. So in 7%e Tempest, iii. 1, 
I'rospero says of his daughter, * Poor worm, thon art infected.' 

• BasUisk'e] See note 2, p. 93. 
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16 KING BIOKABD III. ACT x; 

These eyes, wliich never shed reinorseftil tear, 

No, when my father York and Edward wept,^ 

To hear the piteous moan that Biitland made, 

When black-faced Clifford shook his sword at him; 

Nor when Ihy warlike father, like a duld 

Told the sad story of my father's death. 

And twenty times made pause, to sob and weep. 

That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks. 

Like trees bedashed with rain : in that sad time 

My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear ; 

And what these sorrows could not thence exhale, 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 

I never sued to friend nor enemy ; 

My tongue could never learn sweet soothing words ; 

But now 2 thy beauty is proposed my fee, 

My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 

[^She looks scomfidly at him. 
Teach not thy lip such scorn ; for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 
If thy revengeftil heart cannot forgive, 
Lo, here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sword ; 
Which if thou please to hide in this true breast, 
And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 
I lay it naked to the deadly stroke. 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 

[He lays his breast open. 
Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill King Henry ; — 

[She offers at it with his sword. 
But 'twas thy beauty that provoked me. 
Nay, now despatch ; 'twas I that stabbed young Edward ;— ^ 

[She again offers at his breast. 

> When my father York, #(?.] See 3 K. Hetiry VI., i. & ii. 
« Now] Now that. 
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SCEHB !!• KINa BICHABD HI. 17 

But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me on. 

^She lets fails the sword. 
Take up the sword again, or take up me. 

Anne, Arise, dissembler : though I wish thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 

Glo. Then bid me kill myself, and I will do it 

Anne. I have already. 

Glo, That was in thy rage : 

Speak it again, and even w^ith the word, 
This hand, which for thy love did kill thy love. 
Shall for thy love kill a far truer bve ; 
Ta both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 

Anne. I would I knew thy heart. 

Glo, 'Tis figured in my tongue. 

Anne. I fear me,^ both are ialse. 

Glo. Then never man was true. 

Anne, Well, well, put up your sword. 

Glo. Say, then, my peace is made. 

Anne. That shalt thou know hereafter. 

Glo, But shall I live in hope ? 

Anne. All men, I hope, live so. 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne, To take is not to give. [^She puts on the ring. 

Glo. Look, how my ring encompasseth thy finger. 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart ; 
Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 
And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand. 
Thou dost confirm his happiness for ever. 

Anne. What is it ? 

Glo. That it may please you to leave these sad designs 
To him that hath most cause to be a mourner, 

* I fear me] Shakspeare ofton uses this reflexive form. 
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18 KINa BICHARD III, ACT I. 

And presently repair to Crosby Place :* 
Where — ^after I have solemnly interred, 
At Chertsey monastery, this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears — 
I will with all expedient ^ duty see you : 
For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you 
Grant me this boon. 

Anne, With all my heart ; and much it joys me too 
To see you are become so penitent. — 
Tressel and Berkley, go along with me. 

Gio. Bid me farewell. 

Anne. 'Tis more than you deserve : 

But, since you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have said farewell already. 

[^Exeunt Lady Anke, Tressel, and Berkley. 

Glo, Sirs, take up the. corse. 

Gent. Towards Chertsey, noble lord? 

Glo, No, to White-Friars ; there attend my coming. 

[^Exeunt the rest with the corpse. 
Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
ni have her ; — ^but I will not keep her long. 
What I I, that killed her husband and his father, 
To take her in her heart's extremest hate ; 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witness of her hatred by ; 
Having God, her conscience, and these bars against me. 
And I no thing to back my suit withal. 
But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 

1 Crosby Place] This mansion, built by an eminent citizen, Sir 
John Crosby, still partially exists in Bishopsgate Street. Sir 
Thomas More lived in Crosby Place, and wrote here his Life of K^ 
Bichard III, 

' Expedienfl Expeditious. 
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And yet to win ber — all the world to nothing ! Ha I . 
Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since, 
Stabbed in my iangry mood at Tewksbury ? 
A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman- 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal — 
The spacious world cannot again afford : 
And will she yet abase her eyes on me. 
That cropped the golden prime of this sweet prince, 
And made her widow to a woeful bed ? 
On me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
On me, tnat halt, and am misshapen thus ? 
My dukedom ^ to a beggarly denier, 
I do mistake my person all this while : 
Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper ^ man. 
ril be at charges for a looking-glass ; 
And entertain a score or two of tailors, 
To study fashions to adorn my body : 
Since I am crept in ' favour with myself, 

1 will maintain it with some little cost. 
But, first, ril turn yon fellow in his grave ; 
And then return lamenting to my love. 
Shine out, fiiir sun, till I have bought a glass. 

That I may see my shadow as I pass, [^Exit 

1 My dukedom, ^c] That is, I wager the yalue of my dukedom 
to a be^arly denier [the 12th part of a French sous] that I hare 
been mistaking, &c. 

' Proper] Handsome, goodly. 

* In] The use of in for into is not uncommon in old writings. In 

2 Kings, is. 25, we have 'Cast him in the portion of the field;' in 
Jtd, C<e$ar, v. 3, ' Turns our swoids in our own proper entrails.' 
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SCENE ni.— 2%6 same. A Boom in the Pal&ce, 
Enter Queen Elizabeth, Eivers, and Grey. 

Biv, Have patience, madam : there's no doubt his majesty 
Will soon recover his accustomed health. 

Grey. In that you brook ^ it ill, it makes him worse : 
Therefore, for God's sake, entertain good comfort. 
And cheer hid grace witli quick and merry words* 

Q. Eliz, If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

Chrey, No other harm but loss of such a lord. 

Q. Eliz, The loss of such a lord includes all harm. 

Chrey, The heavens have blessed you with a goodly son, 
To be your comforter when he is gone. 

Q. Eliz, Ah, he is young ; and his minority 
Is put imto the trust of Richard Gloster, 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 

Biv, Is it concluded he shall be protector ? 

Q. Eliz, It is determined, not concluded yet ; 
But so it must be, if the king miscarry. 

Enter Bdckingham and Stanley. 

Grey, Here come the Lords of Buckingham and Stanley. 
Buc, Good time of day unto your royal grace ! 
Stan, God make your majesty joyfiil as you have been ! 
Q. Eliz, The Countess Eichmcnd,^ good my Lord of 
Stanley, • 

To your good prayer will scarcely say amen. 

* In thai, you hrooJe] The prepositions in and for wete anciently 
much used with a sabstantive clause as the governed object, the word 
that being fiometimes suppressed After for. Thus, Matt xxri. 12, 
*In that she hath poured this ointment.' 2 Cor. v. 4, *Not fop that 
we would be unclothed.* Othello, iii. 3, * Haply fop I am. black.* 
Merchant of Venice, i. 3, *Fop that he lends out money gratis.' 

^ The Countess Biehmond] Margaret, wife of Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Eichmond, half-brother to K. Heniy VI. ; she was the mother 
of K, Henry VII. After the death of her first husband she married 
first Sir Henry Stafford, and afterwards Lord Stanley. 
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Yet, Stanley, notwithstanding she's yonr wife, 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, assured 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. 

Stan, I do beseech you, either not believe 
The envious slanders of her false accusers ; 
Or, if she be accused on true report. 
Bear with her weakness, which, I think, proceeds 
From wayward sickness, and no grounded malice. 

Q. Eliz, Saw you the king to-day, my lord of Stanley ? 

Starii Bat now the Duke of Buckingham and I 
Are come from visiting his majesty. 

Q. Eliz, What likelihood of his amendment, lords ? 

Buc, Madam, good hope ; his grace speaks cheerfully. 

Q. Eliz, God grant him health I did you confer with him ? 

Buc, Ay, madam : he desires to make atonement ^ 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers, 
And between them and my lord chamberlain ; 
And sent to warn them to his royal presence. 

Q. Eliz, Would all were well ! — ^but that will never be; 
I fear our happiness is at the height. 

Enter Gloster, Hastings, and Dorset. 

Glo, They do me wrong, and I will not endure it ; 
Who are they that complain unto the king, 
That I, forsooth, am stem and love them not ? 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly 
That fill his ears with such dissentious rumours. 
Because I cannot flatter, and speak fair, 
Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceive, and cog,^ 
Duck ^ with French nods and apish courtesy, 

> Monemenf] Beconciliation. To atone is to set at one* 

• Smootkf deceive^ and cog] To smooth is to caress or encourage ; 
to co^ is to begaile, or to play false, as those who cog or load dice. 

* Such smiling rogues as these — smooth every passion 
That in the nature of their lords rehek.' — K, Lear, ii. 2. 

• Duck] To dtick is, literally, to dip the head. 
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I must be held a rancorotis enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm. 
But thus his simple truth must be abused 
By silken, sly, insinuating Ja<;ks.' 

Chrey, To whom in all this presence speaks your grace ? 

Olo, To thee, that hast nor honesty nor grace. 
When liave I injured thee ? when done thee wrong ?— 
Or thee ?— or thee ?— or any of your faction ? 
A plague upon you all ! His royal grace — 
Whom God preserve better than you would wish — ■. 
Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing- while. 
But you must trouble him with lewd ^ complaints. 

Q. Eliz, Brother of Gloster, you mistake the matter : 
The king, of his own royal disposition, 
And not provoked by any suitor else. 
Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 
That in your outward action shows itself 
Against my children, brothers, and myself, 
Makes him to send ; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-will, and so remove it. 

Glo. I cannot tell : ' — the world is grown so bad 
That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch : 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There^s many a gentle person made a Jack. 

Q. Eliz, Come, come, we know your meaning, brother 
Gloster ; 
You envy my advancement and my friends* ; 
God grant we never may have need of you ! 

Glo. Meantime, God grants that we have need of you; 
Our brother is imprisoned by your means, 

• Jaek8\ A Jack was properly a low-bom fellow, not entitled to 
courtesy. Gloster alludes to the Woodvilles, the queen's relatives. 

* Lewd\ Mean. 

» licannot tell] I do not know what to say op think of it. 
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Myself disgraced, and the nobility 

Held in contempt ; while great promotions 

Are daily given, to ennoble those 

That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

Q. Eliz. By Him that raised me to this careful * height 
From that contented hap which I enjoyed, 
I never did incense his majesty 
Against the Duke of Clarence, but have been 
An earnest advocate to plead for him. 
My lord, you do me shameful injury, 
Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects.* 

Glo, You may deny that you were not the means 
Of my Lord Hastings' late imprisonment. 

Biv, She may, my lord ; for — 

Glo. She may, Lord Eivers I — why, who knows not so ? 
She may do more, sir, than denying that : 
She may help you to many fair preferments ; 
And then deny her aiding hand therein. 
And lay those honours on your high desert. 
What may she not? She may — ay, marry, may she — 

Biv, What, marry, may she ? 

Glo. What, marry, may she ? marry with a king, 
A bachelor, a handsome stripling too ; 
I wis 3 your grandam had a worser match. ' 

Q. Eliz, My lord of Gloster, I have too long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter scoffs ; 
By heaven, I will acquaint his majesty 
Of those gross taunts that ofl I have endured. 
I had rather, be a country servant-maid 

' Careful] Beset with cares or anxieties. 

* Stispects] Suspect occurs yery often iu old authors as a noun 
denoting stisjpioum. Thus, Chaucer (Ja/0 of Mdiboms), <Ye shall 
also have in suspect the counsel of such folk.' 

* I wis] This expression, oii^naXij ywis, is not a verb but an 
adverb, and means trtdi/. See Craik's English qf Shakapeare, p. 223. 
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Than a great queen, with this condition, 
To be so baited, scorned, and stormed at ; 
Small joy have I in being England's qneen. 

Enter Queen Margaret, behind, 

Q. Mar, [^Aside,"] And lessened be that small, God, I 
beseech Thee ! 
Thy honour, state, and seat, is due to me. * 

Glo, What ? threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him, and spare not ; look, what I have said 
I will avouch in presence of the king : 
I dare adventure to be sent to the Tower. 
'Tis time to speak, my pains ^ are quite forgot. 

Q. Mar, [Aside.'] Out, devil ! I do remember them too 
well: 
Thou kilPdst my husband Henry in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor son, at Tewksbury. 

Glo, Ere you were queen, ay, or your husband king, 
I was a packhorse in his great affairs ; 
Aweeder-out of his proud adversaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends; 
To royalise his blood I spilt mine own. 

Q, Mar, [Aside,"] Ay, and much better blood than his 
or thine. 

Glo, In all which time, you and your husband Grey 
Were factious ^ for the house of Lancaster ; — 
And, Eivers, so were you. — ^Was not your husband 
In Margaret's battle* at Saint Alban's slain ? 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 

* Due to m%\ Mine by right. The introduction of Henry the 
Sixth's -widow here is for dramatic effect. She died in France in 
1481, two years before the death of Edward IV. 

' My ^pains'] My exertions for the benefit of others. 
" Were faciUnis] Were partisans. So, in Jtd, CeBsar, i, 3, * Be 
factious for redress of grievances.* 

* Margarets battle] Margaret's army. See note 1, p. 6. 
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What you have been, exe this, and what you are ; 
Withal, what I have been, and what I am. 

Q. Mar, [^Aaide,^ A murderous villain, and so still thou 
art. 

Glo, Poor Clarence did forsake his father Warwick,^ 
Ay, and forswore himself — which Jesu pardon ! — 

Q. Mar, [^Aside.'] Which God revenge I 

Glo. To fight on Edward's party, for the crown ; 
And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mewed up ; 
I would to God my heart were flint like Edward's, 
Or Edward's soil and pitiM like mine ; 
I am too childish-foolish for this world. 

Q. Mar, [^Aaide.'] Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave 
this world, 
Thou cacodsemon 1 there thy kingdom is. 

Eiv. My Lord of Gloster, in those busy days. 
Which here you urge to prove us enemies. 
We followed then our lord, our lawful king ; 
So should we you, if you should be our king. 

Glo. If I should be 1 — ^I had rather be a pedler; 
Far be it firom my heart, the thought of it ! 

Q. Eliz. As little joy, my lord, as you suppose 
You should enjoy, were you this country's king; 
As little joy you may suppose in me 
That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 

Q. Mar. [Aside.'] A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
For I am she, and altogether joyless. 
I can no longer hold me patient. — [Advancing, 

Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In sharing that which you have pilled^ from me : 
Which of you trembles not that looks on me ? 
If not, that I being queen you bow like subjects, 

* Poor Clarence, ^'c] See 3 K, Henry VI., t. !• 
« mied] Plundered, pillaged. Pr. PUler. 
C 
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Yet that by you deposed you quake like rebels? * — 
O, gentle viUain, do not turn away 1 

Glo. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak'st thou * in my sight? 

Q. Mar. But repetition of what thou hast marred ; 
That will I make before I let thee go. 

Glo, Wert thou not banished on pain of death ? 

Q. Mar. I was ; but I do find more pain in banishment 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 
A husband and a son ihou ow'st to me-— 
And thou, a kingdom — all of you, allegiance : 
This sorrow that I have> by right is yours ; 
And all the pleasures you usurp are mine. 

Glo, The curse my noble father laid on thee, 
When thou didst crown his warlike brows with paper,* 
^nd with thy scorns drew'st rivers firom his eyes. 
And then, to dry them, gaVst the duke a clout 
Steeped in the feultless blood of pretty Rutland ; — 
His curses, then fi-om bitterness of soul 
Denounced against thee, are all fallen upon thee ; 
And God, not we, have plagued * thy bloody deed. 

Q. Eliz. So just is God to right the innocent. 

Hast. O, *twas the foulest deed to slay that babe. 
And the most merciless that e'er was heard of I 

Biv. Tyrants themselves wept when it was reported. 

* Tfnot, ^c] If not in bowing like subjects because I am queen, 
yet in quaking like rebels because I am deposed by you. 

- What maKst thou] Why comest thou ? What me&ns for what, 
like the Latin quid, and was often used in this sense. Q. ]StIJargaret 
in the next speech plays on the double sense of make, by telling 
Eichard that she has come to Tnake repetition of what Eichard has 
marred, there being also a proverbial significancy in the phrase make 
or Tnar, See the Editor's As you Like it, p. 4. 

» When thou didat crown, #c.] See B K. Henri/ VL, i. 4. 

* Tlagwd\ Punished. So in the Psalter, evii. 17, * Foolish men 
arc plagued for their oflfence/ 
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Dor, No man but prophesied revenge for it. 

Buck. Northumberland, then present, wept to see it. 

Q. Mar, Wh^tt I were you snarling all before I came. 
Beady to catch each other by the Ihroat, 
And turn' you all your hatred now on me ? 
Did York's dread curse prevail so much with heaven 
That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death, 
Their kingdom's loss, my woe^ banishment, 
Should an but answer for that peevish brat ? * 
Can curses pierce the clouds, and enter heaven ? — 
Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curses I 
If not by war, by surfeit die your king, 
As ours by murder, to make him a king f 
Edward, thy son, which now is Prince of Wales, 
For Edward, my son, which was Prince of Wales, 
Die in his youth by like untimely violence ! 
Thyself a queen, for me that was a queen, 
Outlive thy glory, like my wretched self ! 
Long mayA thou live to wail thy children's death. 
And see another, as I see thee now, 
Decked in thy glory, as thou'rt stalled in mine ! 
Long die thy happy days before thy death ; 
And, after many lengthened hours of grief. 
Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen ! — 
Elvers and Dorset, you were standers by— 
And so wast thou, Lord Hastings — when my son 
Was stabbed with bloody daggers : God, I pray Him, 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by some unlooked accident cut off ! 

Glo» Have done thy charm, thou hateful withered hag. 

Q. Mar, And leave out thee ? stay, dog, for thou shalt 
hear me. 

' Should cdl but answer y ^r.] "Were all equivalent in petributiom 
for only that peoyish brat. 

c2 
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-If Heaven have any grievous plague in store, 
Exceeding those that I can -wish upon thee, 
O, let them ^ keep it, till thy sins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace I 
The worm of conscience still be-gnaw thy soul ! 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou liv'st. 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends 1 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Afirights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 
Thou elvish-marked,* abortive, rooting hog 1 
Thou that wast Sealed in thy nativity 
The slave of nature,* and the son of hell ! 
Thou slander of thy mother's heavy womb 1 
Thou loathed issue of thy father's loins I 
Thou rag of honour I thou detested — 

Glo, Margaret. 

Q, Mar. Eichard I 

Glo. Ha ? 

Q. Mar. I call thee not 

Olo. I cry thee mercy, then : for I did think 
That thou hadst called me all these bitter names. 

Q. Mar. Why, so I did ; but looked for no reply. 
O, let me make the period to my curse 1 

Glo. 'Tis done by me ; and ends in — ^Maigaret. 

• TheTti] The reference to Heaven by a plural pronoun was com- 
mon. In K. Richard J±., i. 2, we have * Heaven, who when they 
see ; ' in Hamlet, iii. 4, * Heaven hath pleased — that I must be their 
scourge and minister ; * and in Macbeth, ii. 1, 'There's husbandry in 
heaven ; their candles are all out.' 

• Elvi8?t-7narked] Marked with deformities by elves or evil spirits. 
Margaret afterwards says, * Sin, death, and hell have set their mark 
on him.' 

• The slave of nature] The vilest of nature's creations. 
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Q. Eltz. Thus have you breathed your curse against 
yourself. 

Q. Mar. Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my fortune 1 ^ 
Why strew'st thou sugar on that bottled ^ spider. 
Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about ? 
Fool, fool I thou whett'st a knife to kill thyself. 
The day will come that thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee curse that poisonous bunch-backed toad. 

Hast, False-boding woman, end thy frantic curse, 
Lest to thy harm thou move our patience. 

Q. Mar, Foul shame upon you ! you have all moved mine. 

JRiv, Were you well served, you would be taught your duty. 

Q. Mar, To serve me well, you all should do me duty, 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my subjects ; 
O, serve me well, and teach yourselves that duty I 

Dor. Dispute not with her, she's a lunatic. 

Q, Mar. Peace, master marquis, you are malapert : 
Your fire-new ^ stamp of honour is scarce current : 
O, that your young nobility could judge 
What 'twere to lose it, and be miserable J 
They that stand high have many blasts to shake them ; 
And if they fall they dash themselves to pieces. 

Glo. Good counsel, marry ; learn it, learn it, marquisw 

Dor. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 

Glo. Ay, and much more : but I was bom so high, 
Our aery* buildeth in the cedar's top. 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. 

Q. Mar, And turns the sun to shade ; — alas ! alas I 
Witness my son, now in the shade of death ; 

' Vain flourish of my fortune] In this Margfaret means that the 
grandeur which is rightfully hers is vainly paraded by Elizabeth. 
' Bottled] Swollen, botUe-shaped. 

• Fire-netv] Bran-new, that is, brand-nQvr; fresh from the forgo. 

♦ Aery] The word here means brood. 
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Whose bright outshining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded up. 
Your: aery buildeth in our aery's nest : — 
O God, thou seest it, do not suffer it ; 
As it was won with blood, lost be it so I 

Buck, Peace, peace, for sliame, if not for charity. 

Q, Mar. Urge neither charity nor shame to me ; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And shamefully my hopes by you are butchered. 
My charity is outrage, life my shame — 
And in that shame still live my sorrow^s rage ! 

Buck, Have done, have done. 

Q. Mar, O princely Buckingham, I'll kiss thy hand, 
In sign of league and amity with thee : 
Now fair be£dl thee and thy noble house i 
Thy garments are not spotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compass of my curse. 

Buck, Nor no one here ; for curses never pass 
The lips of those that breathe them in the air. 

Q, Mar, I will not think but they ascend the sky, 
And there awake Grod's gentle sleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, take heed of yonder dog I 
Look, when he fawns he bites : and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not to do with him, beware of him ; 
Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on him ; 
And all their ministers attend on him. 

Olo, What doth she say, my Lord of Buckingham ? 

Buck, Nothing that I respect, my gracious lord. 

Q, Mar, What, dost thou scorn me for my gentle counsel ? 
And soothe the devil that I warn tliee from ? 
O, but remember this another day. 
When he shall split thy very heart with sorrow ; 
Ax^d say, poor Margaret was a prophetess. 
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Live each of you the subjects to his hate^ 
And he to yours, and all of you to Grod^s ! [^Exit- 

East My hair doth stand on end to hear her curses. 

Eiv. And so doth mine ; I muse^ why she^s at liberty. 

Olo. I cannot blame her : by God's holy mother, 
She hath had too much wrong ; and I repent 
My part thereof that I have done to her. 

Q. Eliz, I never did her any, to my knowledge. 

Glo, Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong* 
I was too hot to do somebody good, 
That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repaid ; 
He is franked up ' to &ttiDg ^br his pains ; 
God pardon them that are the cause of it ! 

Biv, A virtuous and a Ghristianlike conclusion, 
To pray for them that have done scathe to us. 

Olo. [Aside.'] So do I ever, being well advised' : — 
For had I cursed now, I had cursed myself. 

Enter Catesbt. 

Gates. Madam, his majesty doth call for you — 
And for your grace — and you, my noble lord. 

Q. Eliz, Catesby, I come.— Lords, will you go with me ? 

Eiv, We wait upon your grace. [Exeunt all but GloStcr* 

Glo. I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence — whom I, indeed, have laid in darkness — 
I do beweep to many simple gulls; 

* Muse] Wonder. 

« Franked up] Enclosed in a sty. A frank is a place to fatten 
a boar in. * Doth the old boar feed in the old frank ?* 2 K. Henry 
jr., ii. 2. 

* Well advised^ Duly cousideiate. 
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Namely,^ to Stanley, Hastings, and Buckingham, 
And tell them, 'tis the queen and her allies 
That stir the king against the duke my brother. 
Now they believe it; and, withal whet me 
To be revenged qn Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : 
But then I sigh, and, with a piece of Scripture, 
TeU them, that God bids us do good for evil : 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stolen out of holy writ ; 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil.^ — 
But soft, here come my executioners. 

Enter two ]\Jurderers. 

How now, my hardy, stout, resolved mates 1 
Are you now going to despatch this deed ? 

First Murd, We are, my lord ; and come to have the 
warrant. 
That we may be admitted where he is. 

Qlo, Well thought upon, I have it here about me : 

\_Gives the warrant. 
When you have done, repair to Crosby Place. 
But, sirs, be sudden in the execution. 
Withal obdurate,' do not hear him plead ; 
For Clarence is well spoken, and perhaps 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 

* NaTneli/] In particular, as for instance. This was the old 
signification of name/^, or 5y name. So, in Chancer^s Parson^s Tale, 
* The third is, in giving of good counsel and comfort, ghostly and 
bodily, where men have need, and namely, in sustenance of men's food/ 

« When most I play the devil] So in the Merchant of Venice, * The 
devil can quote Scripture for his purpose ;' alluding to the account 
of the Temptation, Matt. iv. 6. 

• Obdurate] This word is here accented on the second syllable, 
fts was formerly usual. So, in Milton's Par, Lost^ i. 58^ 

* Mixed with obdurate pride and stedfast hate.' 
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First Murd, Tut, tut, my lord, we will not stand to prate ; 
Talkers are no good doers ; be assured 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. 

Glo. Your eyesdrop millstones,* when fools' eyes drop tears: 
I like you, lads ; — about yotir business straight ; 
Go, go, despatch. 

First Murd, We will, my noble lord. [^Exeuiit, 

SCENE IV.^The same. A Boom in the Tower. 
Enter Clarence and Braeenburt. 

Brah, Why looks your grace so heavily to-day? 

Clar, O, I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights. 
That, as I am a Christian-faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night. 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days — 
So ftill of dismal terror was the time ! 

Brak. What was your dream, my lord ? I pray you, 
tell me. 

Clar, Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embarked to cross to Burgundy ; 
And in my company my brother Gloster ; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; thence we looked toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster 
That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling, 

* Your eyes drop miUstones] So, in Troilus and CressicUif i. 2, 
when Pandarus says * Queen Hecuba laughed that her eyes pan o'er/ 
Cressida adds ' With millstones.' To weep millstones is to be hard* 
hearted and tearless. See Job zli. 24. 

c3 
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Struck me, that thouglit to stay him, overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord I methought what pain it was to drown I 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels. 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea : 

Some lay in dead men^s skulls ; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep. 

And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by. 

Brah, Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

Clar, Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood 
Stopped-in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty vast,^ and wandering air ; 
But smothered it within my panting bulk. 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak, Awaked you not with this sore agony ? 

Clar. O, no, my dream was lengthened after life ; 
O, then began the tempest to my soul I 

1 passed, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that grim ferryman which poets "write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

' The efnvpty vast, ^c] The empty waste, &c. The poet here' 
galls the atmosphere empty as compared with the sea. The wan- 
dering air means the air as a region in which the spirit could 
wander. So, Spenser, Faery Queen, I. i. 13, * This is the wandering 
wood.' 
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The first that there did greet my stranger ^ soul 
Was my great &ther-iii-law, renowned Warwick ; 
Who cried aloud — What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 
And so he vanished : then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair . 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud — 
Clarence is come-^false, fleeting, perjured Clarence — 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewhsbury ; — 
Seize oh him, Panes, take him to your tormeiits /— 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise 
I trembling waked, and, for a season after, 
Could not believe but that I was in hell — 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Brah, No marvel, lord, though it affrighted you ; 
I promise you,* Fm afraid to hear you tell it. 

Clar, O, Brakenbury, I have done these things, — 
That now give evidence against my soul, — 
For Edward^s sake; and see how he requites me ! 

God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone : 

O, spare my guiltless wife and my poor children 1 

1 pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me : 
My soul is heavy, and I &in would sleep. 

Brah I will, my lord : God give your grace good rest I — 

[Clarence sleeps. 
Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night. 

^ Stranger] This is the notin stranger used adjectively. 
' I promise you} 1 assure you. 
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Princes have. but their titles for their glorieSi 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt ^ imaginations. 
They often feel a world of restless cares : 
So that, between their titles and low name. 
There's nothing differs but the outward &me. 

Enter the two Murderers. 

First Murd. Ho I who's here ? 

BraL What wouldst thou, fellow ? and how cam'st thou 
hither ? 

First Murd, I would speak with Clarence, and I came 
hither on my legs. 

Brak. What, so brief? 

Second Murd, 'Tis better, sir, than to be tedious. — ^Let 
him see our commission, and talk no more. 

[-4 paper is delivered to Braeenbuby, who reads it. 

Brah, I am, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble Duke of Clarence to your hands : — 
I will not reason what is meant hereby, 
Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 
There lies the duke asleep, — and there the keys. 
I'll to the king ; and signify to him 
That thus I have resigned to you my charge. 

First Murd, You may, sir; 'tis a point of wisdom : 
Fare you well. \^Exit Brakenburt. 

Second Murd, What, shall we stab him as he sleeps ? 

First Murd. No ; he'll say 'twas done cowardly, when 
he wakes. 

Second Murd. Why, he shall never wake until the great 
judgment-day. 

First Murd, Why^ then he'll say we stabbed him sleep- 
ing. 

* UnfeW] Unrealised. 
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Second Murd, The urging of that -wordy judgnumt, bath 
bred a kind of remorse in me. 

First Murd. What, art thou afraid? 

Second Murd. Not to kill him, baring a warrant; but 
to be damned for killing bim, from the whicb no warrant 
can defend me. 

First Murd. I thought thou hadst been resolute. 

Second Murd. So I am, to let him live. 

First Murd. Til back to the Duke of Gloster, and tell 
him 80. 

Second Murd. Nay, I prithee, stay a little : I hope this 
holy humour will change ; it was wont to hold me but 
while one could tell twenty. 

First Murd. How dost thou feel thyself now ? 

Second Murd. Some certain dr^ of conscience are yet 
within me. 

First Murd. Hemember our reward, when the deed's done. 

Second Murd. Come, he dies ; I had forgot the reward. 

First Murd. Where's thy conscience now ? 

Second Murd. In the Duke of Gloster's purse. 

First Murd. So, when he opens his purse to give Us our 
reward, thy conscience flies out. 

Second Murd. 'Tis no matter; let it go ; there's few or 
none will entertain it.^ 

First Murd. What if it come to thee again 7 

Second Murd. Ill not meddle with it, it makes a man 
a coward : a man cannot steal but it accuseth him ; .a man 
cannot swear but it checks him ; a man cannot lie with his 
neighbour's wife but it detects him : 'tis a blushing shame- 
faced spirit that mutinies in a man's bosom ; it fills one full 
of obstacles : it made me once restore a purse of gold that 
by chance I found; it beggars any man that keeps it: it is 
turned out of towns and cities for a dangerous thing; and 
1 Entertain «^] Give it reception. 
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every man that means to live well endeavours to trust to 
himself, and live without it. . 

First Murd, It is now even at my elbow, persuading me 
not to kill the duke. 

Second Murd. Take the devil in thy mind, and believe 
him not : he would insinuate with thee, but to make thee 
sigh. 

First Murd, I am strong-framed, he cannot prevail with 
me. 

Second Murd, Spoke like a tall fellow^ that respects his 
reputation. Come, shall we fall to work ? 

First Murd, Take him over the costard with the hilts 
of thy sword, and then throw him into the malmsey-butt, 
in the next room. 

Second Murd. excellent device I and make a sop of 
him. 

First Murd, Soft ! he wakes. 

Second Murd, Strike! 

First Murd, No, we'll reason with him. 

Clar, Where art thou, keeper ? give me a cup of wine. 

First Murd, You shall have wine enough, my lord, 
anon. 

Clar. In Grod's name, what art thou? 

First Murd, A man, as you are. 

Clar, But not, as I am, royal. 

First Murd, Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

Clar, Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 

First Murd, My voice is now the king's, my looks mine 
own. 

Clar, How darkly and how deadly dost thou speak 
Your eyes do menace me : why look you pale ? 
Who sent you hither ? Wherefore do you come ? 

> A taUfdbw] A brave fellow. Tall veiy often had this sig- 
nification. 
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Second Murd. To, to, to — — 

Clar, To murder me ? 

Both Murd. Ay, ay. 

Clar. You, scarcely have the hearts to tell me so. 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein, my friends, have I offended you ? 

First Murd. Offended us you have not, but the king. 
. Clar. I shall be reconciled to him again. 

Second Murd. Never, my lord; therefore, prepare to die. 

Clar. Are you drawn forth among a world of men. 
To slay the innocent ? What 's my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuse me ? 
What lawful quest^ have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge ? or who pronounced 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence' death ? 
Before I be convict by course of law, 
To threaten me with death is most unlawful. 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption 
By Christ's dear blood shed for our grievous sins, 
Tliat you depart and lay no hands on me. 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 

First Murd. What we will do we do upon command. 

Second Murd. And he that hath commanded is our king. 

Clar. Erroneous vassal ! the great King of kings 
Hath in the table of His law commanded, 
That thou dialt do no murder : will you then 
Spurn at His edict, and fulfil a man's? 
Take heed ; for He holds vencreance in His hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break His law. 

Second Murd. And that same vengeance doth He hurl 
. on thee. 
For false forswearing, and for murder too : . 

* Quest] Inquest^ jury. 
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Thou didst receive the sacrament to fight 
In qtiarrel^ of the house of Lancaster. 

First Murd. And, like a traitor to the name of God, 
Didst break that vow ; and with thy treacherous blade 
Unripp'dst the bowels of thy sovereign's son. 

Second Murd, Whom thou wast sworn ^ cherish and 
defend. 

First Murd, How canst thou urge God's dreadful law 
to us, 
When thou hast broke it in such dear ^ degree ? 

Clar. Alas ! for whose sake did I that ill deed ? 
For Edward, for my brother, for his sake : 
He sends you not to murder me for this; 
For in that sin he is as deep as I. 
If God will be avenged for the deed, 
O, know you yet, He doth it publicly ; ' 
Take not the quarrel from His powerful arm • 
He needs no indirect nor lawless course 
To cut off those that have offended Him. 

First Murd, Who made thee, then, a bloody minister, 
When gallant-springing, brave Plantagenet, 
That princely novice, was struck dead by thee? 

Clar. My brother's love, the devil, and my rage. 

First Murd, Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy &ult«, 
Provoke us hither now to slaughter thee. 

Clar. If you do love my brother, hate not me ; 
I am his brother, and I love him well. 
If you are hired for meed, go back again, 
And I will send you to my brother Gloster, 

■ In quarrd] In the cause. See the Editor's Ma^feth, p. 5, note 5. 

• Dear] Serious. 

* Know you yet, ^-c] Be reminded that He avenges Himself 
openly. 
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Who shall reward you better for my life 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 

Second Murd, You are deceived, your brother Gloei«^r 
hates you. 

Clar, O, no ; he loves me, and' he holds me dear : 
Go you to him from me. 

Both Murd, Ay, so we will. 

Clar, Tell him, when that our princely Either York 
Blessed his three sons with his victorious arm. 
And charged us from his soul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendship : 
Bid Gloster think on this, and he will weep. 

First Murd, Ay, millstones ;i as he lessoned us to weep* 

Clar, O, do not slander him, for he is kind. 

First Murd. Right, as snow in harvest.^ — Come, you 
deceive yourself: 
'Tis he that sends us to destroy you here. 

Clar, It cannot be, for he bewept my fortune, 
And hugged me in his arms, and swore, with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 

First Murd, Why, so he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraldom to the joys of heaven. 

Second Murd^ Make peace with God, for you must die, 
my lord. 

Clar, Have you that holy feeling in your souls, 
To coimsel me to make my peace with God, 
And are you yet to your own souls so blind. 
That you will war with God, by murdering me 1 
Oh, sirs, consider, they that set you on 
To do this deed will hate you for the deed. 

^ Ay^ millstones] Massinger imitated this in the City Madam, 
iv. 3. 

' As snow in harvesf] As kindlyi that is, natural or congenial, as 
snowi &c. See the Editor's Hajnlet, p. 15, not« 2. 
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Second Murd. What ihall we do? 

Clar. Belent, and save your soulfl. 

First Murd. Relent I 'tis' cowardly 'and womanish. 

Clar, Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish.— 
My Mend, I spy some pity in thy looks ; 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer, . 
Ck>me thou on my side, and entreat for me : 
A begging prince what beggar pities not ? 

First Murd. Ay, thus, and thus 1 [^Stdbs him.'] 1£ this 
will not serve, 
m chop thee in the malmsey-butt within. 

Sec. Murd. A bloody deed, and desperately performed 1 
How &in, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 
Of this most grievous-guilty * murder done ! 

First Murd. How now? what meanest thou, that thou 
help'st me not ? 
By Heaven, the duke shall know how slack thou art. 

Second Murd. I would he knew that I had saved his 
brother I 
Take thou the fee, and tell him what I say ; 
For I repent me that tlie duke ia slain. [^Exit. 

First Murd. So do not I ; go, coward as thou art. 
Now must I hide his body in some hole, , 
Until the duke take order ^ for his burial ; 
And when I have my meed, I must away ; 
For this will out, and here I must not stay. 

[^Exit with the body. 



> Oriewms-guUty] Compare ' senseless-obstiiiate/ p. < 
lent-deadly/ OthOlp, i. 3; * excellent-good,' Othdlo,iy 

1 Q «#vf A 1 



. 60 ; * immi- 
nent-deadly/ "0<A«Wt>, i. 3; 'excellent-good,' Othello, iy. 1. Seej^. 
118, note 1. 
* Take order] Protide; arrange. 
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ACT n. 

SCENE I. — London. A Room in the Palace 

Enter King Edward {led in sick), Queen Elizabeth, 
Dorset, Eivers, Hastings, Buckingham, Grey, and others* 

K. Edw, Why, so ; — ^now have I done a good day's 
work : — 
You peers, continue this united league : 
I every day expect an embassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence ; 
And now in peace my soul shall part^ to heaven, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. 
Eivers and Hastings, take each other^s hand ; 
Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. 

Btv, By Heaven, my soul is purged from grudging hate ; 
And with my hand I seal my true hearths love. 

Hast. So thrive I, as I truly swear the like ! 

K, Edfff, Take heed you dally not before yOur king; 
Lest He that is the supreme King of kings 
Confound your hidden falsehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. 

Hast. So prosper I, as I swear perfect love I 

Eiv, And I, as I love Hastings with my heart I 

K. Edw, Madam, yourself are not exempt in this— 
Nor you, son Dorset — ^Buckingham, nor you ; — 
You have been Actions one against the other. 
Wife, love Lord Hastings, let him kiss your hand ; 
And what yoil do, do it unfeignedly. 

> Part] Depart. Fr. Pariir. 
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Q. Eliz, There, Hastings ; — ^I will never more remember 
Our former hatred, so thrive I and mine 1 

K, Edw, Dorset embrace him — Hastings, love lord 
marquis. 

Dor, This interchange of love, I here protest, 
Upon my part shall be inviolable. 

Hast And so swear I. [^Embraoea Dorset. 

K. Edw, Now, princely Buckingham, seal thou this 
league 
With thy embracements to my wife's allies. 
And make me happy in your unity. 

Buck,' Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace [To the Queen], but > with all duteous 

love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love I 
When I have most need to employ a fiiend, 
And most assured that he is a friend. 
Deep, hollow,, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me I this do I beg of Heaven, 
When I am cold in love to you or yours. 

[Embracing 'Rvn.'RS^ 4rc. 

K, Edw, A pleasing cordial, princely Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 
There wan;2th now our brother Gloster here, 
To make the blessed period of this peace. 

Buck, And, in good time, here comes the noble duke. 



' Buf] This word here assumes the sense of and not, Shak- 
speare often joins clauses in this forcible but ungrammatical way. 
Compare what the Queen says in Henry VIII, ii. 4 : — 

* What friend of mine 
That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice 
He was from thence discharged ? ' 
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Enter Glostee. 

Olo. Grood-morrow to my sovereign king and queen I 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day I 

K, Edw. Happy, indeed, as we have spent the day : 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Made peace of enmity, lair love of hate. 
Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 

Qlo, A blessed labour, my most sovereign liege. — 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By fiilse intelligence or wrong surmise, 
Hold me a foe ; 

If I unwittingly, or in my rage, 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace ; 
'Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 
I hate it, and desire all good men's love. 
First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchase with my duteous service , 
Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 
If ever any grudge were lodged between us ; 
Of yoi;, Lord Rivers, and. Lord Grey, of you. 
That all without desert have frowned on me ;— 
Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen; — indeed, of all. 
I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds. 
More than the inj&nt that is born to-night : 
I thank my God for my humility. 

Q. Eliz, A holy day shall this be kept hereafter : 
I would to God all strifes were well compounded. 
My sovereign li^e, I do beseech your highness 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 

Glo, Why, madam, have I offered love for this ? 
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To be SO floated in this royal presence ? 
Who knows not that the gentle duke is dead ? 

IThey^all start. 
You do him injury to scorn his corse. 

JT. JEdw. Who knows not he is dead 1 who knows he is ? 

Q. Eliz. All-seeing Heaven, what a world is this ! 

Buck, Look I so pale, Lord Dorset, b& the rest? 

Dor. Ay, my good lord ; and no man in the presence, 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeka 

K. Edw, Is Clarence dead? the order was reversed. 

Oh. But he, poor man, by your first order died. 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand, 
That came too lag to see him buried : 
God grant that some, less noble and less loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts, but not in blood, 
Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from suspicion 1 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan, A boon, my sovereign, for my service done ! 

K, Edw. I prithee, peace ; my soul is full of sorrow. 

Stan. I will not rise imless your highness hear me. 

K. Edw. Then say at once, what is it thou demand'st. 

Stan. The forfeit,* sovereign, of my servant's life : 
Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman. 
Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

K. Edw. Have I a tongue to doom my brother's 
death, * 
And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 
My brother killed no man, his fault was thought, 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 

> Theforfeif] That is, remission of the forfeit. 
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• 

Wbo sued to me for him ? who, in my wiatb. 
Kneeled at my feet, and bade me be adtised 7 
Who spoke of brotherhood ? who spoke of love / 
Who told me how the poor sonl did forsake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he rescued me, 
And said, Btar hrother^ live^ and be a king ? 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments, and did give himself, 
All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night? 
All this fix)m my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully plucked, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 
But, when your carters, or your waiting-vassals, 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defaced 
The precious image of our dear Eedeemer, 
You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon; 
And I, unjustly too, must grant it you : — 
But for my brother not a niian would speak, 
Nor I, ungracious, speak unto myself 
For him, poor soul. The proudest of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life ; 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 
O God I I fear Thy justice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this : — 
Come, Hastings, help me to my closet. 
Ah, poor Clarence 1 

{Exeunt King, Queen, Hastings, Rivers, 
DoBSET, anS, Grey. 
Qlo, This is the fruit of rashness ! Marked you not 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Looked pale, when they did hear of Clarence' death ? 
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♦ 

O ! they did urge it still^' unto the king : 

God will revenge it. Come, lords, will you go, 

To comfort Edward with our company ? \ExeunU 

SCENE n. — Another Room in the Palace. 

Enter the Duchess of York, with a Son <md Daughter of 

Clabekce. 

Son, Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead 't 

JDuch. No, boy. 

Daugh, Why do you wring your hands, and beat your 
breast? 
And cry — Clarence, my unhappy son ! 

Son. Why do you look on us, and shake your head, 
And call us orphans, wretches, castaways, 
If that our noble father be alive ? 

JDuch, My pretty cousins,* you mistake me both ; 
I do lament the sickness of the king. 
As loth to lose him, not your father's death : 
It were lost sorrow to wail one that's lost. 

Son, Then you conclude, my grandam, he is dead. 
The king my uncle is to blame for this : 
God will revenge it ; whom I will importime 
With earnest prayers all to that effect. 

Daugh. And so will I. 

Duch. Peace, children, peace ! the king doth love you 
well: 
Incapable and shallow innocents. 
You cannot guess who caused your fether's death. 

» 801^ Continually. 

' Cotisins] It was not unusnal to address nephews and nieces 
by the title of cousins ; and sometimes, as here, grandchildren were 
also called cousins. 
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Son. Grandam, we can ; for my good uncle Gloster 
Told me, the king, provoked to it by the queen. 
Devised impeachments to imprison him : 
And when my uncle told me so, he wept, 
And pitied me, and kindly kissed my cheek ; 
Bade me rely on him as on my father. 
And he would love me dearly as his child. 

Duch. Ah I that deceit should steal such gentle shapo 
And with a virtuous visor hide foul guile I 
He is my son ; ay, and therein my shame. 
Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 

San, Think you my imcle did dissemble, grandam? 

Duch. Ay, boy. 

Son. I cannot think it. Hark ! what noise is this ? 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, distractedly^ Rivers and Dobset 
following her. 

Q. Eliz. Who, who shall hinder me to wail and weep ? 
To chide my fortune, and torment myself? 
I'll join with black despair against my soul. 
And to myself become an enemy. 

Duch. What means this scene of rude impatience ? 

Q. Eliz. To make an act ^ of tragic violence : — 
Edward, my lord, thy son, our kingj is dead. 
Why grow the branches when the root is gone ? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their sap ? 
If you will live, lament; if die, be brief; 
That our swift- winged souls may catch the king's ; 
Or, like obedient subjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual rest. 

Duch. Ah I so much interest have I in that sorrow, 
As I had title in thy noble husband 1 
I have bewept a worthy husband's death, 

* Aei\ A stage word in answer to * What means this scene ? * 
D 
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And lived by looking on his images : 

But now, two mirrors of his princely semblance 

Are cracked in pieces by malignant death ; 

And I for comfort have but one, false glass,* 

That grieves me when I see my shame in him. 

Thou art a widow ; yet thou art a mother, 

And hast the comfort of thy children left ; 

But death hath snatched my husband from mine arms^ - 

And plucked two crutches from my feeble hands, 

Clarence and Edward. O, what cause have I 

(Thine being but a moiety of my moan) 

To over-go thy plaints, a.nd drown thy cries ! 

Son. Ah, aunt 1 you wept not for our fether's death f 
How can we aid you with our kindred tears ? . . 

Daugh. Our fatherless distress was left unmoaned; 
Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept \ 

Q, Eliz, Give me no help in lamentation ; 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 
All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being governed by the watery moon, 
May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world ! 
Ah, for my husband, for my dear Lord Edward 1 

Chil. Ah, for our father, for our dear Lord Clarence I 
JDuch, Alas, for both, both mine, Edward and Clarence ! 
Q. Eliz, What stay had I ,but Edward ? and he's gone, 
ChiL What stay had we but Clarence? and he's gone, 
JDuch, What stays had I but they ? and they are gone* 
Q, Eliz. Was never widow had so dear a loss I • 
Chil. Were never orphans had so dear a loss 1 : 
Duch. Was never mother had so dear a loss ! 
Alas, I am the mother of these griefs 1 
Their woes are parcelled, mine are general. 

> Bid now two mirrors, ^'c."] Viz. Edward IV. and the Duke of 
Clarence ; the / one false glass' is the Dake of Gloster. < 
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She for an Edward weeps, and so do I ; 
I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she ; 
These babes for Clarence weep, and so do I ; 
I for an Edward weep, iso do not they :— 
Alas ! you three on me, threefold distressed, 
Pour all your tears !. I am your sorrow's nurse. 
And I will pamper it with lamentation. 

Dor, Conifoirt, deaf mother : God is much displeased 
That you take with unthankfulness His doing ; 
In common worldly things, 'tis called ungrateftd, 
With dull im willingness to repay a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent: 
Much more to be thus opposite with heaven, . 
For it required * the 'royal debt it lent you. ' 

jRiv. Madam, bethink' you, like a careful mother. 
Of the young prince your son : send! straight for him, 
Let him be crowned ; in him your 'comfort lives : 
Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward's grave, . 
And plant your joys in living Edwaxd's throne. 

Enter Gloster, Buckingham, Stajsji^bt, Hastings, 
llATTCLiFFf and others,^ 

Glo. Sister, have comfort : all of us have cause- 
To wail the dimming of our shining star ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them. 
Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy, 
I did not see your grace : — ^humbly on my knee 
I crave your blessing. 

Duch, God bless thee, and put meekness in thy breast. 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty I 

Glo. Amen ; [^Aaide,'] and make me die a good old 
manl^- 

* For it requires] On account of its requiring. Sa note 1, p. 20. 
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This is the butt-end of a moth^'s blessing ; 
I marvel that her grace did leave it out. 

Buck, You cloudy princes and heart-sorrowing peers, 
That bear this heavy mutual load of moan, 
Now cheer each other in each other's love : 
Though we have spent our harvest of this king, 
We are to reap the harvest of his son. 
The broken rancour of your high-swoln hearts,* 
But lately splintered, knit, and joined together. 
Must gently be preserved, cherished, and kept: 
Me seemeth ^ good, that, with some little train. 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young king be fetched 
Hither to London, to be crowned our king. 

Riv, Why with some little train, my Lord of Buckingham? 

Buck, Marry, my lord, lest by a multitude. 
The new-healed wound of malice should break out ; 
Which would be so much the more dangerous. 
By how much the estate is green and yet ungoveined : ^ 
Where every horse bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his course as please himself. 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent,^ 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. 

Glo. I hope the king made peace with all of us , 
And the compact is firm and true in me. 

Biv. And so in me ; and so, I think, in all : 
Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 

* The broken rancour, fc] The poet here compares the removal 
of rankling hatred to the cure of a pwelling or ulcer. 

- Me seemeth] It seems to me : an old impersonal usage. Me- 
thinks is still in use. Compare * Me rather had,' K, Bichard IL^ 
iii. 3. 

• T%e estate is green, fc] This refers to the king's nonage 
^ Apparent] Manifest, evident. 
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Which, haply, by much company might be urged ; 
Therefore I say, with noble Buckingham, 
Tliat it is meet so few should fetch the prince. 

Hast. And so say I. 

Glo, Then be it so ; and go we to detemaine 
Who they shall be that straight shall post to Ludlow. 
Madam, and you, my sister, will you go 
To give your censures ^ in this business ? 

[^Exeunt all hut Buckingham and Gloster. 

Buck. My lord, whoever journeys to the prince. 
For God's sake, let not us two stay at home : 
For, by the way, I'll sort occasion, 
As index to the story we late talked of. 
To part the queen's proud kindred from the princo. 

Glo. My other self, * my counsel's consistory. 
My oracle, my prophet ! — My dear cousin, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Towards Ludlow then, for we'll not stay behind, [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— London, A Street. 
Enter tivo Citizens, meeting, 

First Cit, Good-morrow, neighbour : whither away so 
fast? 

Second Cit, I promise you,^ I scarcely know myself: 
Hear you the news abroad ? 

First Cit, Yes ; that the king is dead. 

Second Cit. Ill news, by 'r lady; seldom comes the better.^ 
I fear, I fear, 'twill prove a giddy world. 

* Cmsiirea] Judgments. 

' My other sdf^ Aristotle defines a true friend to be J&XKos 
avrSs ; Cicero has alter idem, another self. 
■ I promise you] See not© 2, p. 35. 

* Seldom coTnes the better"] The proverbial saying Seldom comes a 
better is in Ray's Collection. 
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Enter another Citizen- 

Third Cit, Neighbours, God speed ! 

First Cit. Give you good-moiTOw, sir. 

Third Cit, Doth the news hold of good King Edward's 
death ? 

Second Cit. Ay, sir, it is too true ; God help the 
while ! 

Third Cit. Then, masters, look to see a troublous world. 

First Cit. No, no ; by God's good grace his son shall 
reign. 

Third Cit. Woe to that land that's governed by a child l^ 

Second Cit. In him there is a hope of government 
That in his nonage council under him, 
And in his full and ripened years himself. 
No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern well.^ 

First Cit. So stood the state when Henry the Sixth 
Was crowned in Paris but at nine months old. 

Third Cit. Stood the state so ? no, no, good fiiends, God 
wot; 
For then this land was famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 

Fii'st Cit. Why, so hath this, both by his father and 
mother. 

Third Cit. Better it were they all came by his father, 
Or by his father there were none at all : 
For emulation now who shall be nearest 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not 
O, ftdl of danger is the Duke of Gloster ; 

* Woe to that land, ^-c] This is from Scripture. (Eccles. x. 10.) 

* That in his nonage, ^t.] That himself, in his full and ripened 
years, shall then, and that, in his nonage, council under him Eshall 
till then, govern well. 
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And the queen's sons and brothers haught and proud : 
And were they to be ruled, and not to rule, 
This sickly land might solace as before. 

First €it. Come, come, we fear the worst ; all will be 
well. 

Third Cit. When clouds are seen wise men put on their 
cloaks ; 
When great leaves fall then winter is at hand ; 
When the sun sets who doth not look for night ? 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth : 
All may be well ; but, if God sort it so, 
'Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. 

Second CiU Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear : 
You cannot reason almost with a man 
That looks not heavily and full of dread. 

Third Cit Before the days of change, still is it so : 
By a divine instinct, men's minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger ; as, by proof, we see 
The waters swell before a boisterous storm.* 
But leave it all to God. Whither away ? 

Second Cit. Marry, we were sent for to the justices. 

Third Cit And so was I ; Til bear you company. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE rV, — The same. A Boom in the Palace, 

Enter the Archbishop of York, the young Duke of York, 
Queen Elizabeth, and the Duchess of York. 

Arch, Last night, I hear, they lay at Northampton ; 
At Stony- Stratford will they be to-night : 
To-morrow, or next day, they will be here. 

Duch, I long with all my heart to see the prince. 
I Lope he is much grown since last I saw him. 

* By '^roof toe see, ^-c] Shakspeare found this in Holinshed. 
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Q. Eliz, But I hear, no ; they say, my son of York 
Has almost overtaken him in his growth. 

York, Ay, mother, but I would not have it so. 

Duck, Why, my good cousin ? it is good to grow. 

York. Grandam, one night, as we did sit at supper, 
My imcle Rivers talked how I did grow 
More than my brother ; Ai/, quoth my uncle Gloster, 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace : 
And since, methinks, I would not grow so fast, 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste. 

Duch. Good faith, good faith, the saying did not hold 
In him that did object the same to thee : 
He v;as the wretched'st thing when he was young. 
So long a-growing, and so leisurely, 
That, if his rule were true, he should be gracious. 

Arch, And so, no doubt, he is, my gracious madam. 

Duch, I hope he is ; but yet let mothers doubt. 

York, Now, by my troth, if I had been remembered, 
I could have given my uncle's grace a flout. 
To touch his growth nearer than he touched mine. 

Duch, How, my young York ? I prithee let me hear it. 

York, Marry, they say, my uncle grew so fest, 
That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old : 
'Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
Grandam, this would have been a biting jest. 

Duch. I prithee, pretty York, who told thee this 

York, Grandam, his nurse. 

Duch. His nurse ! why, she was dead ere thou wast bom 

York, If 'twere not she, I cannot tell who told me. 

Q. Eliz. A parlous boy : * go to, you are too shrewd. 

Arch. Good madam, be not angry with the child. 

' ff I had been remembered] If I had recollected. 
' Parians] A corruption of perilous. Its usual meaning was 
daring or forward. 
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Q. Eliz. Pitchers have ears. 
Arch, Here comes a messenger. 

Enter a Messenger. 

What news ? 

Mess. Such news, my lord, as grieves me to report. 

Q. Eliz» How doth the prince ? 

Mess, "Well, madam, and in health. 

Duch, What is thy news ? 

Mess, Lord Rivers, and Lord Grey, are sent to Pomfret, 
With them Sir Thomas Vanghan, prisoners. 

Duch, Who hath committed them ? 

Mess, The mighty dukes, Gloster and Buckingham^ 

Q. Eliz. For what offence ? 

Mess, The sum of all I can, I have disclosed ; 
Why, or for what, the nobles were committed 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 

Q. Eliz, Ay me,^ I see the ruin of my house » 
The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind ; 
Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and awless throne : 
Welcome, destruction, blood, and massacre ! 
I see, as in a map, the end of all. 

Duch, Accursed and unquiet wrangling days,. 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld I 
My husband lost his life to get the crown ; 
And often up and down my sons were tossed. 
For me to joy, and weep, their gain and loss : 
And being seated, and domestic broils 
Clean overblown, themselves, the conquerors. 
Make war upon themselves ; brother to brother, 
Blood to blood, self against self: O, preposterous 



' Ay me] Anciently, a usual expression for A?i mc i 
d3 
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And frantic outrage, end thy damned spleen; 
Or let me die, to look on death no more I 

Q. Eliz, Come, come, my boy, we will to sanctuary. 
Madam, farewell. 

DucJi. Stay, I will go with you 

Q. Eliz. You have no cause. 

Arch, My gracious lady go, 

ITo the Queen. 
And thither bear your treasure and your goods. 
For my part, 1*11 resign unto your grace 
The seal I keep : and so betide to me, 
As well I tender you, and all of yours I 
Come, m conduct you to the sancturrry. [I'lxeunU 
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ACT III. 

SCENE L— London, A Street. 

The trumpets sound. Enter the Prince of Wales, Glower, 
Buckingham, Cardinal Bourchier, and others. 

Buck, Welcome, sweet prince, toLondon, to j'^our chamber.^ 

Glo. Welcome dear cousin,^ my thought's sovereign : 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

Prince, No, uncle ; but our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy : 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Glo. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world's deceit : 
No more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show ; which, God He knows, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. 
Those uncles which you want were dangerous ; 
Your grace attended to their sugared words, 
But looked not on the poison of their hearts : 
God keep you from them, and from such false friends ! 

Prince, God keep me from false friends ! but they were 
none. 

Gh, My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and his Train. 
May, God bless your grace with health and happy days! 

' Your chamber] London was anciently called Camera Begia, 
the king^s chamber. Ben Jonson says it began to hare this title 
immediately after the Norman conquest. Part of K, Jam^% "Enter' 
tainment in passing to his Coronation. 

* Cousin] See note 2, p. 48. 
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Prince. I thank you, good my lord ; — and thank you all. — 

l^Exeunt Mayor, <fec. 
I thought my mother and my brother York 
Would long ere this have met us on the way : 
Fie, what a slug is Hastings, that he comes not 
To tell us whether they will come or no I 

B.uck. And in good time, here comes the sweating lord. 
Enter Hastings. 

Prince, Welcome, my lord : what, will our mother come ? 

Hast, On what occasion, God He knows, not I, 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken sanctuary : the tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 
But by his mother was perforce withheld. 

Buck, Fie ! what an indirect and peevish * course 
Is this of hers 1 — ^Lord Cardinal, will your grace 
Persuade the queen to send the Duke of York 
Unto his princely brother presently 7 
If she deny, lord Hastings, go with him, 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Card, My lord of Buckingham, if my weak oratory 
Can from his mother win the Duke of York, 
Anon expect him here ; but if she be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary 1 not for all this land 
Would I be guilty of so great a sin. 

Buck, You are too senseless-obstiuctate,* my lord, 
Too ceremonious and traditional : 
Weigh it but with the grossness of his age,' 

* Indirect and peevish] Clandestine and silly. 

* Senseless-obstinate'] See p. 42, note 1. 

■ Weiffh itf ^c] Consider the matter in relation to the amount 
of the prince's age. 
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You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 

The benefit thereof is always granted 

To those whose dealings have deserved the place, 

And those who have the wit * to claim the place : 

This prince hath neither claimed it nor deserved it ; 

And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it : 

Then taking him from thence that is not there,* 

You break no privilege nor charter there. 

Oft have I heard of sanctuary men ; 

But sanctuary children ne'er till now. 

Card, My lord, you shall overrule my mind for once. 
Come on, Lord Hastings, will you go with me ? 

Hast I go, my lord. 

Prince, Good lords, make all the speedy haste you may. 
\^Exeunt Cardinal and Hastings. 
Say, uncle Gloster, if our brother come, 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation ? 

Glo. Where it seems best unto your royal self. 
If I may counsel you, some day or two 
Your highness shall repose you at the Tower: 
Then where you please, and shall be thought most fit 
For your best health and recreation. 

Pnnce, I do not like the Tower, of any place. — 
Did Julius Cassar build that place, my lord ? 

Glo. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place ; 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Prince, Is it upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 

Prince, But say, my lord, it were not registered; 
Methinks, the truth should live from age to age, 

' Who have the vn€\ Whom age and reason render dipable. 
' la not there] Is not in sanctuary; is not in the capacity of one 
who has taken sanctuary. 
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As 'twere retailed to all posterity, 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

Olo. [Aside J] < So wise so young, they soy,, dp ixe'er 
live long. 

Prince, What say you, uncle ? 

Olo, I oay, without characters, fanxe lives long. — 
[Aside,'] Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 
I moralise two meanings in one word.^ 

Prince. That Julius Caesar was a famous man : 
With what his valour did enrich his wit. 
His wit aet dowa to make his valour live : ^ 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. — 
I'll tell you what, my cousin. Buckingham — 

Buck. Wb^t, my gracious lord ? 

Prince. Ah if I live until I be a man, 
I'll win our ancient right in France again. 
Or die a soldier, as I liyed a king. 

Glo. [Aside,"] . Short summers lightly ^ have a forward 
spring. 

Buck. Now, in good time, here comes iih^ Duke of York. 

1 Without characters^ ^c] This line expresses two meanings : 1 
say that fame lives along tithe without any written record, and I say 
that reputation Hoes a long time without any just foundation in the 
characters of those reputed* I believe, it was in the word characters 
that our poet intended, to 'moralise two meanings.' To moralise 
here means to compare ; so, in As you Like it, ii. 1,. Jaqnes moralised 
the incident of the wounded deer * into a thousand similes* — * The 
formal Vice, Iniquity/ alludes to the Vice or Fool of the old comedies, 
who very often represented a character called Iniquity, and who was 
{n the habit of playing with words in. a double sense. 

* WUh what hi^ valpvjr,^^^ Xn aider to make his valour liye» 
his wit set down what his valour did enrich his wit with. 

' Lightly] Usually^ commonly. — So^ in -B. Jonson's Discoveries, 
The great thievos of a state lure lightly the officers of the crown ; ' 
and in his Cynthia's Bevds, * He is not lightly within to his mercer/ 
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Enter York, Hastings, and the Cardinal. 

Prince^ Ricbiird of York ! how fares our noble brother ? 

York, Well, my dread lord ; so must I call you now. 

Prince. Ay, brother — to our grief, as it is yours 
Too late he. died, that might have kept tliat title, 
Which by his death hath lost much majesty.^ 

Glo, How fare3 our cousin, noble lord of York ? 

York, I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord. 
You said that idle ^ weeds are fast in growth : 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 

Glo. He hath, my lord. 

York. And therefore is he idle ? 

Glo. O, my fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York. Then he is more beholden to you than I ? 

Glo. He may command me, as my sovereign ; 
But you have power in me, as in a kinsman. 

York. I pray you, uncle, give me this dagger. 

Glo. My dagger, little cousin ? with all my heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother ? 

York.Oijaj kind uncle, that I know will give; 
And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 

Glo. A greater gift than that Til give my cousin. 

York. A greater gift I O, that 's the sword to it.* 

Glo. Ay, gentlQ cousin, were it light enough. 

York. O then, I see, you will part with but light gifts ; 
In weightier things you'll say a beggar nay. 

Glo. It is too weighty for your grace to wear. 

* Too late, ^c] Too recent, or fresh, in my memory is the death 
of him that might have upheld the royal title, which now has losu 
much majesty hy detolying on me eo young. 

* Idle] Worthless. The word idle, in Shakspeare, very often 
means senseless or worthless. 

* lb it] In addition to it. So in K. RtcJtard IL, v, 3, * Unto my 
mother's prayers I bend my knee.* 
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York. I weigh it lightly, were it heavier. 

Glo, What, would you have my weapon, little lord ? • 

York. I would, that I might thank you as you called me. 

Glo. How? 

York. Little. 

Prince. My lord of York will still be cross in talk ; 
Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 

York. You mean, to bear me, not to bear with me : 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me ; 
Because that I am little, like an ape. 
He thinks that you should bear nfe on your shoulders.' 

Buck. With what a sharp provided * wit he reasons ! 
To mitigate the scorn he gives his imcle, 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself: 
So cunning and so young is wonderful. 

Glo. My lord, will 't please you pass along ? 
Myself and my good cousin Buckingham 
Win to your mother, to entreat of her 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 

York. What, will you go unto the Tower, my lord ? 

Prince^ My lord protector needs will have it so. 

York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Glo. Why, what should you fear ? 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence' angry ghost ; 
My grandam told me he was murdered there. 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Glo. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope I need not fear. 
But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 

' Bear me on your shoulders] The word bear has probably a 
quibbling reference to the occasional spectacle of a bear led about 
the streets with a monkey on its back. Bichard's deformity is also 
probably referred to. 

« Protfided]^ Ready. 
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Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 

{^Exeunt Prince, York, Hastings, Cardinal, 
and Attendants, 

Buck. Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed * by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously ? 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt : O, 'tis a parlous * boy ; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; ^ 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 

Buch, Well, let them rest. — Come hither, Catesby. 
Thou art sworn as deeply to effect what we intedd 
As closely to conceal what we impart : 
Thou know'st our reasons urged upon the way ; 
What think'st thou ? is it not an easy matter 
To make William lord Hastings of our mind, 
For the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle ? 

Gate. He, for his father's sake, so loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught against him. 

Buck. What think'st thou then of Stanley ? will not he ? 

Gate. He will do all in all as Hastings doth. 

Buck, Well then, no more but this ; go, gentle Catesby, 
And, as it were far off, sound thou lord Hastings 
How he doth stand affected to our purpose ; 
And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To sit about the coronation. 

If thou dost find him tractable to us, , 

Encourage him, and tell him aU our reasons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 
Be thou so too ; and so break off the talk, 

* Incensed] Instigated, set od. 

* Parlous] Audacious. See p. 56, note 2. 
■ Capable] Sensible. 
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And give us notice of his inclination : 
For we to-morrow hold divided councils, 
Wherein thyself shalt highly be employed. 

Olo. Commend me to lord William : tell him,t Catesby, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle ; 
And bid my lord, for joy of this good news. 
Give mistress Shore ^ one gentle kiss the more. 

Buck, Good Catesby, go, effect this business soundly. 

Cat€. My good lords both, with all the heed I can. 

Glo. Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere we sleep ? 

Gate. You shall, my lord. 

Glo. At Crosby Place, there shall you find us both. 

[Exit Catesbt. 

Buck, Now, my lord, what shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our complots ? 

Glo. Chop off his head, man; — ^somewhat we will do:— - 
And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and the movables 
Whereof the king my brother was possessed. 

Buck. 1*11 claim that promise at your grace's hand. 

Olo. And look to have it yielded with all kindness. 
Come, let us sup betimes, that afterwards 
We may digest our complots in some form. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IL.'^Befcre Loed Hastings* House. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My lord, my lord ! [Knocking, 

Hast. [Within.'] Who knocks? 
Mess, One from the lord Stanley. 

> Mistress Shore] After the death of Edward lY. Jane Shore 
became the mistress of Lord Hastings. 
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HasU [Within,'] What is't o'clock ? 
Mess. Upon the stroke of four. 

Enter Hastings. 

Hast Cannot thy master sleep these tedious nights? 

Mess. So it appears by that I have to say. 
First, he commends him to your noble self. 

Hast. What then? 

Mess. Then certifies your lordship, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rased off ^ his helm : 
Besides, he says, there are two councils held ; 
And that may be determined at the one 
Which may malce you and him to rue at the other. 
Therefore he sends to know your lordship's pleasure — 
If you wiU presently take horse with him, 
And with all speed post with him toward the north, 
To shun the danger that his soul divines. 

Hast. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord ; 
Bid him not fear the separated councils : 
His honour and myself are at the one. 
And at the other is my good friend Cateaby; 
Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 
Tell him, his fears are shallow, wanting instance : ^ 
And, for his dreams, I wonder he's so fond 
To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers : 
To fly tie boar before the boar pursues. 
Were to incense the boar to follow us. 
And make pursuit where he did mean no chase. 
Go, bid thy master rise and come to me ; 
And we will both together to the Tower, 

> The boar had rased off] A white boar was the Duke of Gloster's 
favourite badge of cognisance. Based o#*=torn off, 
* Instance] Some fact to warrant them. 
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Where, he shall see, the boar will use us kindly. 

Mess, I'll go, my lord, and tell him what you say. \_Exit. 

Enter Catesbv. 

Gate, Many good-moiTows to my noble lord I 

Hast Good-morrow, Catesby ; you are early stirring ; 
What news, what news, in this our tottering state ? 

Gate, It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord ; 
And I believe will never stand upright 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 

Hast How 1 wear the garland ! dost thou mean the 
crown ? 

Gate, Ay, my good lord. 

Hast I'll have this crown of mine cut from my shoulders 
Before I'll see the crown so foul misplaced. 
But canst thou guess that he doth aim at it ? 

Gate. Ay, on my life ; and hopes to find you forward 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof : * 
And, thereupon, he sends you this good news — 
That this same very day your enemies. 
The kindred of the queen, must die at Pomfret. 

Hast Indeed, I am no mourner for that news. 
Because they have been still ^ my enemies : 
But, that m give my voice on Richard's side. 
To bar my master's heirs in true descent, 
Grod knows, I will not do it, to the death. 

Gate, God keep your lordship in that gracious mind I 

Hast. But I shall laugh at this ^ a twelvemonth hence — 
That they which brought me in my master's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 

' Forward upon his parti/, ^c] Zealous on his side for his at- 
tainment of the cpown. 

« 8tiU] Ever. Formerly the nsnal meaning. 

' At this] At the circamstance that I live to see the tragical end 
of them who brought me into the king's displeasure. 
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Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I'll send bome packing that yet think not on't. 

Gate, 'Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 
When men are unprepared, and look not for it. 

Hast. O monstrous, monstrous ! and so falls it out 
With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : and so 'twill do 
With some men else, who think themselves as safe 
As thou and I ; who, as thou know'st, are dear 
To princely Richard and to Buckingham. 

Gate. The princes both make high accoimt * of you — 
[^Aside,2 For they account his head upon the bridge. 

Hast, I know they do ; and I have well deserved it. 

Enter Stanley. 

Come on, come on ; where is your boar-spear, man ? * 
Fear you the boar, and go so unprovided ? 

Stan, My lord, good-morrow; and good-morrow, 
Catesby : — 
You may jest on, but, by the holy rood, 
I do not like these several coimcils, I. 

Hast My lord, I hold my life as dear as you do yours ; 
And never, in my days, I do protest, 
Was it so precious to me as 'tis now : 
Think you, but that I know our state secure, 
I would be so triumphant as I am ? 

Stan. The lords at Pomfret, when they rode from London, 
Were jocund, and supposed their states were sure, 
And they, indeed, had no cause to mistrust : 
But yet, you see, how soon the day o'ercast. 

* High acoounf] This phrase is used in order to prepare for the 
punniDg line that follows. — * For they account his head upon the 
bridge' means /of they count upon having Hastings beheaded, and 
his head fixed up on the bridge, as usual in the case of traitors. 

' CoTne ofif ^0."] This is said to Stanley in allusion to his dream. 
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This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt : 
Pray God, I say, I prove a needless coward I 
What, shall we toward the Tower? the day is spent. 

Hast. Come, come, have with you. — Wot you what, my 
lord? 
To-day, the lords you talk of .are beheaded. 

Stan, They, for their truth, might better wear their heads 
Than some that have accused them wear their hats,i 
But come, my lord, let's away. « 

Enter a Pursuivant. , 

HaaU Gro on before, I'll talk with this good fellow. 

[Exeunt Stanley and Catesbt. 
How now, sirrah I how goes the world with thee ? 

Purs. The better that your lordship please to ask. 

Hast I tell thee, man, 'tis better with me now, 
Than when thou mett'at me last where now we meet : 
Then was I going prisoner to the Tower, 
By the suggestion^ of the queen's allies; 
But now, I tell thee (keep it to thyself), 
This day those enemies are put to deaths 
And I in better state than e'er I was. 

Purs. Grod hold it, to your honour's good content ! 

Hast. Gramercy, fellow : there, drink that for me. 

[^Throwing him his parse* 

Purs. I thank your honour. [Exit, 

Enter a Priest. 

Pr. Well met, my lord ; I am glad to see your honour. 
Hast. I thank thee, good Sir John,* with all my heart. 

> Their hat9\ Their dignities. 
* Suffgesium] Instigation. 

» Sir John] Cleigymen often received, by. oonrteBy, the title J9m . 
and were sometimes called the Pcp^s knightt. 
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I am in your debt for yottr last exercise ; * 
Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 

JEnter Buckingham. 

Buck. What, talking with a priest, lord chamberiain 1 
Your friends at Pomfret they do need the priest ; 
Your honour hath no shriving work in hand. 

Hast Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower ? 

Buck. I do, my lord ; but long I cannot stay diere : 
I shall return before your lordship thence. 

Hast Nay, like enough, for I stay dinner thei^. • 

Buck, [^Aside,^ And supper too, although thou know'st 
it not. 
Come, will you go ? . 

Hast I'll wait upon your lordship. [^Exeunt 



SCENE HL—Fomfret Before the Castle. 

Enter Ratclifp, with a guards conducting Rivers, Gret, and 
Vaughan to' execution. 

Eiv. Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee thi&— 
To-day ehalt thou behdld a subject die, 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

Oreg. God keep the prince from all the pack of you ! 
A knot you are of damned bloodsuckers. 

Vavgh. You live that shall cry woe for this hereafter. 

Bat. Despatch ; the limit of your lives is out. 

Biv. O Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bloody prison, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers I 

* Exercise] Performance of religious fiesnc^ 
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Within the guilty closure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hacked to death : 
And, for more slander to thy dismal seat, 
We give to thee our guiltless blood to drink. 

Crrey, Now Margaret's curse is fallen upon our heads. 
When she exclaimed on Hastings, you, and I, 
For standing by when Richard stabbed her son. 

Riv. Then cursedshe Richard, then cursed sheBucki ngham. 
Then cursed she Hastings: — O, remember, God, 
To hear her prayer for them, as now for us I 
And for my sister and her princely sons, 
Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood. 
Which, as Thou know'st, unjustly must be spilt I 

Rat, Make haste, the hour of death is expiate. 

Riv. Come, Grey — come, Vaughan — ^let us here embrace : 
Farewell, until we meet again in heaven. \_ExeunU 



SCENE ISf.— London. A Room in the Tower. 

Buckingham, Stanley, Hastings, the Bishop of Ely, 
Catesby, Lovell, and others^ sitting at a table ; Officers 
of the council attending. 

Hast. Now, noble peers, the cause why we are met 
Is, to determine of the coronation : 
When is the royal day ? 

Buck. Are all things ready for that royal time ? 

Stan. They are ; and wants but nomination.* 

JSli/, To-morrow then I judge a happy day. 

Buck, Who knows the lord protector's mind herein ? 
Who is most inward* with the noble duke ? 

' Wants but nominatum] There wants only nomination of tho 
time. 
' Inward] Intimate. 
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Ely. Your grace, we think, should soonest knoAV his 
mind. 

Buck, We know each other^a faces : for our hearts, 
He knows no more of mine than I of yours ; 
Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine : 
Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 

HctsU I thank his grace, I know he loves me well : 
But, for his purpose in the coronation, 
I have not sounded him, nor he delivered 
His. gracious pleasure any way therein : 
But you, my noble lords, may name the time ; 
And in the duke^s behalf 1^11 give my voice, 
Which, I presume, he'll take in gentle part. 

Enter Gloster. 

Ely, In happy time, here comes the duke himself. 

Glo, My noble lords and cousins all, good-morrow : 
I have been long a sleeper ; but, I trust. 
My absence doth neglect no great design, 
Which by my presence might have been concluded., ' 

Buck, Had you not come upon your cue,* my lord, 
William lord Hastings had pronounced your part — 
I mean, your voice — for crowning of the king. 

Olo. Than my Lord Hastings no man might be bolder ; 
His lordship knows me well, and loves me welL^ . 
My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there : 
I do beseech you send for some of them. 

Ely. Marry and will, my lord, with all my heart. [Exit. 

' Upon your cue\ At the proper time for you to speak. Cue is 
a theatrical term for the tail or conclusion of a speech, as marking 
where the next speaker is to take up his part, or where another 
actor is to enter. ' , . . 
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Olo. Cousin of Buckingham^ a word with you. 

{^Takes km aside. 
Catesby hath sounded EEastings in our business; 
And finds the testy gentleman so hot 
That he will lose his head, ere give consent 
His master's child, as worshipfully he terms it^ 
Shall lose the royalty of England's throne. 

BucJt. Withdraw yourself awhile, TU go with you. 

^Exeunt Glosteb and BtJCsmaHAii. 

Stan. We have not yet set down this day of triumph. 
To-morrow, in my ju^^ent, is too sudden ; 
For I myself am not so well provided. 
As else I would be, were the day prolonged. 

Ee^eater Bishop of Ely. 

Ely. Where is my lord the Duke of Gloster ? 
I have sent for these strawberries. 

HasL His grace looks cheerfully and smooth thi^ 
morning; 
There's some conceit or other likes him well, 
When he doth bid good-morxow with such spirit. 
I think there's ne'er a nr ^ft ti jn Christendom 
Can lesser hide his love or hate than he; 
For by his &ce straight shall you know his heart. 

Stan. What of his heart perceive yon in his face 
By any likelihood he showed to-day ? 

Hast Many, that with no man here he is offended ; { 
For, were he, he had shown it in his looks. 

Be-enter Glosteb and Buckinohaic. 

Oh. I pray you all, tell me what they deserve 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots .. .; 
Of damned witchcraft, and that have prevailed ,^ ...^ : . / 
Upon my body with their hellish charms ? • i 
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Hast The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me most forward in this piincdj preaeooe 
To doom the ofienders, whosoe'er they be : 
I say, my lord, they have deserved death. 

Olo. Then be your eyes l^e witness of their evil ! 
Look how I am bewitched ; behold mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, withered up : 
And this is Edward*s wife^ that monstrous witch, 
Ck)nsorted with that harlot-strompet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 

HasL If they have done this deed, my noble lord—- 

Glo. If I thou protector of this damned strumpet, 
Talk'st thou to me of ifs ?— Thou art a traitor :— 
Off with his head l-^-now, by Saint Paul I swear, 
I will not dine until I see the same*— 
Some see it done; 
The rest that love me, rise and follow me. 

^Exeunt Council, with Glosteb and BucsiMaHAM. 

Hast. Woe, woe for England ! not a whit for me ; 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this. 
Stanley did dream the boar did rase his helm ; 
And I did scoin it, and disdained to fly. 
Three times to-day my foot-doth horse ^ did stumble, 
And started, when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house. 
O, now I need the priest that spake to me : 
I now repent I told the pursuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butdiered. 
And I myself secure in grace and &votir. 



* FbaMotk hone] A foot-doth horse was a homewithlioiisiiigs. 
'There's one Sir Bounteous Progress newly alighted £rom his foot • 
doth.' Middleton's A Mad World, #tf., iii. 
a2 
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O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curse 
Is lighted on poor Hastings^ wretched head ! 

Gate, Gome, oome, despatch; the duke would be at 
dmner; 
Make short shriit, he longs to see your head. 

Hast, O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ) 
Who builds his hope in air of your good looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Eeady, with, every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Lov, Gome, come, despatch ; 'tis bootless to exclaim. 

HaaU O, bloody Richard ! — miserable England ! 
I prophesy the fearfullest time to thee 
That ever wretched age hath looked upon. 
Gome, lead me to the block, bear him my head: 
They smile at me who shortly shall be dead. \EiceunU 



SCENE v.— The same. The Tower icalls. 

JSnter Gloster and Buckingham, in rotten armour^ 
marvellously ill-favoured. 

Glo. Gome, cousin, canst thou quake, and change thy 
colour. 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and stop again, 
As if thou wert distraught and mad with terror ? 

Btick. Tut, I can coiinterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
6peak, and look back, and pry on every side, 
"Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending deep suspicion : ghastly looks 
Are at my semce, like enforced smiles ; 
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And both are ready in their offices, 
At any time, to grace my stratagems. 
But what, is Catesby gone ? 

Olo, He is; and, see, he brings the giayor along. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and Catesby. 

Buck, Lord mayor — 

Glo, Look to the drawbridge there ! 

Buck. Hark ! a 4nim. 

Glo. Catesby, overlook the walls. 

Buck. Lord mayor, the reason we have sent — 

Olo. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 

Buck. God and our innocency defend and guard us I 

Olo. Be patient, they are friends ; Katcliff and Lovel. 

Enter Lovel and Ratcliff, with Hastings's head. 

Lov. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings. 

Glo. So dear I loved the man, that I must weep. - 
I took him for the plainest harmless creature 
That breathed upon the earth a Christian ; 
Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded 
The history of all her secret thoughts : 
So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue^ 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted — 
I mean, his conversation * with Shore's wife- 
He lived from all attainder of suspect.^ 

Buck. Well, well, he was the covert'st sheltered traitor 
That ever lived.— 
Would you imagine, or almost believe 

' CtmtferMtion] Intercourse. With this sense the woid is still 
used in the phrase criminal conversation, 
* Suspecf] Suspicion. See p. 23, note 2. 
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(Were't not that, bj great preservalioii, 
We live to tell it you), the subtle traitor 
Thia day had plotted, in the conncil-honae, 
To murder me and,my good lord of Gbsfcer ? . 

May, Had he done so? 

Olo. What! think you we are Turls or infidels? 
Or that we would, against the form of law, 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain's death, 
But that the extreme peril of the case, 
The peace of England, and our persons* safety. 
Enforced us to this execution ? 

May, Now, &ir be&ll you I he deserved his death ; 
And your good graces both have well proceeded, 
To warn false traitors from the like attempts. 
I never looked for better at his hands. 
After he once fell in with Mistress Shore. 

Olo. Yet had we not determined he should die, 
Until your lordship came to see his end ; 
Which now the loving haste of these our friends. 
Something against our meaning, hath prevented : 
Because, my lord, we would have had you heard 
The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons ; 
That you might well have signified the same 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Misconstrue us in him, and wail his death. 

May, But, my good lord, your grace's word shall servB 
As well as I had seen and heard him speak : 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, 
But ril acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedings in this case. 

Glo, And to that end we wished your lordship here, 
To avoid the censures of the carping world. 

Buck, But since you came too late of our intent, 
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Yet witness^ ^hiat you hear we did intend : 
And so, my good lord mayor, we bid &rewell. 

[^Exit Lord Mayor. 

Oh, Qo after, after, ootisin BuckingKam. 
The mayor towards GniLlhall hies him in all post : 
There, at yonr meetest vantage of the time, 
Infer the bastardy of Edward's children : 
Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen, 
Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the crown ; meaning, indeed, his house,' 
Which by the sign thereof was tenned so. 
Moreover, urge his hatefol luxury,' 
And bestial appetite in change of lust. 
Which stretched unto their servants, daughters, wives, 
Even where his lustful eye or savage hearty 
Without control, listed to make a prey. 
Nay, for a need, thus far come near my person : — 
Tell them, when that my mother went with child 
Of that insatiate Edward, noble York, 
My princely &ther, then had wars in France ; 
And, by true computation of the time, 
Found that the issue was not his begot ; 
Which well appeared in his lineaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke my &ther : 
Yet touch this sparingly, as 'twere far off; 
Because, my lord, you know my mother lives, . 

Buck. Doubt not, my lord, I'U play the orator. 
As if the golden fee for which I plead 
Were for myself; and so, my lord, adieu. 

* Witness] Testify. 

* Sis house] His ^nurehouse, or house of business, called, from 
its sign, The Crown, This person was one Walkttr,^ respeotablA 
citizen and grocer. 

* Luxury] Sensuality. 
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Glo. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's Castle; 
Where you shall find me well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well-learned bishops. 

Buck. I go ; and, towards three or four o'clock| 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 

[^Exit Buckingham. 

Glo. Go, Level, with all speed to Doctor Shaw. 
Gro thou ITo Catesby] to Friar Penker; * — ^bid tihem both 
Meet me^ within this hour, at Bayhard's Castle. 

[^Exeunt Loyel, Eatgliff, and Catesbt. 
Now will I go, to take some privy order * 
To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight ; 
And to give notice, that no manner of person 
Have, any time, recourse unto the princes. [^Exit . . 

SCENE Yl.— The same. A Street. 
Enter a Scrivener. 

Scriv. Here is the indictment of tlie good Lord 
Hastings ; 
Which in a set hand fairly is engrossed. 
That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's. 
And mark how well the sequel hangs together : 
Eleven hours I have spent to write it over. 
For yesternight by Catesby was it sent me ; 
The precedent was full as long a-doing : 
And yet within these ^ve hours Hastings lived, 
Untainted, unexamined, free, at liberty. 
Here's a good world the while ! Who is so gross 

1 JDoctor Shaw, ^-c] Dr. Balph Shaw (brother to the Mayor, Sir 
Edmund Shaw) and Friar Penker were eminent preachers. "Dp. 
Shaw had been chaplain and confessor to Edward IV. ; andih a 
sermon in St. Paul's he sought to 'Infer the bastardy of Edward's 
children.* 

« 2b take some privy order] To take some secret meastires. 
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That cannot see this palpable device ? 

Yet who so blind* but says he sees it not ? 

Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought, 

When such ill dealing must be seen in thought.* [^Exit. 

SCENE VII.— TA^ same. Court ofBaynard's Castle. 
Enter Gloster and Buckingham, meeting, 

Glo, How now, how now ! what say the citizens ? 

Buck. Now, by the holy mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, say not a word. 

Olo. Touched you the bastardy of Edward's children ? 

Buck. I did ; with his contract with Lady Lucy, 
And his contract by deputy ^ in France : 
The insatiate greediness of his desires, 
And his enforcement of the city wives ; 
His tyranny for trifles ; his own bastardy, 
As being got, your father then in France, 
And his resemblance being not like the duke. 
Withal, I did infer your lineaments. 
Being the right idea * of your father, 
Both in your form and nobleness of mind : 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 
Yom* discipline in war, wisdom in peace. 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 
Indeed, left nothing fitting for your purpose 
Untouched, or slightly handled, in discourse. 

> Blm3^ SoU. to his own interest or safety. 
' Seen in thought] Seen as if it were not seen; seen and kept 
^secret in the mind. 

* By deputy] The Earl of Warwick, according to Holinshed, waii 
«eht to demand of Louis XI. his sister-in-law, Sona, in mairiage for 
Edward IV. See 3 K. Henry VL, iii. 3. 

* The right idea] The true, imag^ 

Ed 
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And, when my oratory grew toward end, 

I bade them that did love their country's good 

Cry — Ood save Richard^ Efigland^a royal king! 

Glo, And did they so ? 

Buck, No, so God help me, they spake not a word ; 
But, like dumb statuas^ or breathing stones, 
Stared each on other, and looked deadly pale. 
Which when I saw I reprehended them; 
And asked the mayor, what meant this wiliul silence ; 
His answer was, the people were not used 
To be spoke to but by the recorder. 
Then he was urged to tell my tale again ;— 
Thus saith the duke, thus hath the duke inferred ; 
But nothing spoke in warrant from himself. 
When he had done, some followers of mine own, 
At lower end o' the hall, hurled up their caps. 
And some ten voices cried, Ood save King Richard I 
And thus I took the vantage of those few — 
Thanks, gentle citizens and friends, quoth I ; 
This general applause and cheerful shout, 
Argues your wisdom, and your love to Richard : 
And even here brake off, and came away. 

Olo. What tongueless blocks were they I Would they 
not speak ? 
Will not the mayor then and his brethren come ? 

Buck. The mayor is here at hand. Intend some fear ;^ 
Be not you spoke with but by mighty suit :' 

1 Statuaal The Italian woid ^tattta^ for statae, vas in common 
twe in onr anthor^s time. 

* Intend sfmefnar\ Try to inspire some fear that yon are not to 
he won. To intend is here to bend the thoughts towards. So, in 
Milton, Par, Lost, u. 457f 'Intend at home what he0t,may ease th^ 
present misery.* 

' Mighty suU] Strong importunity. 
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And look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 
And stand between two chnrchmeny good my lord; 
For on that ground Til make a holy descant:* 
And be not easily won to our requests. 
Play the maid's part, still answer nay, and take it. 

Oh. I go ; and if you plead as well for them 
As I can say nay to tbee for myself 
No doubt we bring it to a happy issue. 

BucJt. Go, go, up to the leads; the lord mayor knocks. 

lEosit Glosteb, 

Enter the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens. 

Welcome, my lord : I dance attendance^ here ; 
I think the duke will not be spoke withal. 

Enter from the castle, Catesbt. 

Now, Catesby, what says your lord to my request ? 

Gate. He doth entreat your grace, my noble lord. 
To visit him to-morrow, or next day : 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation ; 
And in no worldly suits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exercise. 

Btick, Betum, good Catesby, to the gracious duke ; 

' On that ffround, #0.] The ground, or plun-song, irte the plain 
theme on which the descant expatiated, or ran dwiaions, so as to 
fonn, as it were, a musical, paraphrase of the theme. In Brewef s 
langtta, i. 1, we have the following dialogae— 

Audi, liingaa, thou strikest too much upon one string ; 
Thy tedious plain-song grates my tender ears. 

Ling, 'Tis plain, indeed, for truth no descant needs^ 
Una's her name, she cannot be divided, 

Audi, 0, hut the ground itself is naught, from whence 
Thou canst not relish out -a good dwieUm} 
* I dance attendance^ I am kept waiting. 
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Tdl him, myself, the mayor and aldermen, 

In deep designs, in matter of great moment, 

No less importing than our general good. 

Are come to have some conference with his grace. 

Cote. I'll signify so much unto him straight. [Exit 
Buck, Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an Edward 1 

He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed,* 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans. 

But meditating with two deep divines ; 

Not sleeping, to engross' his idle body, 

But praying, to enrich his watchful soul : 

Happy were England, would this virtuous pi-ince 

Take on his grace the sovereignty thereof: 

But sore I fear we shall not win him to it. 

May, Marry, God defend his grace should say us nay I 
Buck, I fear he will. Here Catesby comes again ; — 

Re-enter Catesby. 
Now, Catesby, what says his grace ? 

Cate. He wonders to what end you have assembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 
His grace not being warned thereof before ; 
He lears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 

Buck, Sorry I am my noble cousin should 
Suspect me, that I mean no good to him : 
By Heaven, we come to him in perfect love— 
And so once more return and tell his grace. 

[Exit Catesby. 
When holy And devout religious men 



' Day-M^ Conch or sola. 
* Enyrots] Hake fat. 
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Are at their beads, 'tis much* to draw them thence— 
So sweet is zealous contemplation. 

Enter Glosteb, in a gallery above, between two Bishops. 
Catesby returns. 

May, See, where his grace stands 'tween two dei^gymen ! 

Buck, Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, 
To stay him from the Ml of yanity: 
And, see, a book of prayer in his hand- 
True ornament to know a holy man. 
Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince. 
Lend £ivourable ear to our requests ; 
And pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion and right Christian zeal. 

Glo, My lord, there needs no such apology; ' 

I rather do beseech you pardon me, 
Who, earnest in the service of my God, 
Deferred the visitation of my friends. 
But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleasure? 

Buck. Even that, I hope, which pleaseth God above, 
And all good men of this ungovemed isle. 

Gh. I do suspect I have done some o£fence. 
That seems disgracious in the city's eye; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 

Buck. You have, my lord : would it might please you" 
grace. 
On our entreaties, to amend your fiiult 1 

Glo, Else wherefore breathe I in a Christian land 7 

Buck, Know, then, it is your fault, that you resign 
The supreme seat, the throne majestical. 
The sceptered office of your ancestors. 
Your state of fortune and your due of birth, 

» Muoh] A hatd thing. The word much often had this sig- 
nification. 
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The lineal glory of your royal house, 
To the corruptdon of a blenuBhed stock : 
Whiles, in the mildness of your sleepy thoughts 
(Which here we waken to our country's good), 
This noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; 
Her &ce de&ced with scars of in&my, 
Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants, 
And almost shouldered^ in the Swallowing gulf 
Of dark forgetRilness and deep oblivion. 
Which to recure,^ we heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly govemmer|t of tiiis your land : 
Not as protector, steward, substitute, 
Or lowly factor for another's gain ; 
But as successively, from blood to blood, 
Your right of birth, your empery,* your own. 
For this, consorted with the citizens, 
Your very worshipful and loving friends, 
And by thdr vehement instigation, 
In tl^ just suit come I to move your grace. 
Glo. I cannot tell, if to depart in silence, 
Or bitterly to speak in your reproof. 
Best fitteth my degree or your condition : 
If not to answer, you might haply think. 
Tongue-tied ambition,, not replying, yielded 
To bear the golden yoke of sovereignty. 
Which fondly you would here impose on me ; 
If to reprove you for this suit of yours. 
So seasoned with your faithful love to me, 

> Shouldered] Sunk to t}ie shoulders. 

• Jo recurs] To recover. (J^at. Secupero, Fr. Recouvrer,) 

'But ere his hand he could recure again, 
To -ward hia body.'— Spwiser's F, Q., IV„ viiL 45. 

• Empery] Empire. 
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Then, on the other side,.! checked mj friends. 

Therefore— to speak, and to avoid ^ tiie first; 

And then, in speaking, not to incur the last-*- 

Definidvely thus I answer you. 

Tour love deserves my thanks ; but my desert 

Unmeritable^ shuns your high request 

First, if all obstacles were cut away. 

And that my path were even to the crown, 

As the ripe revenue and due of birth ; 

Tet so much is my poverty of spirit. 

So mighty, and so many, my defects. 

That I would rather hide me from mj greatness, 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea, 

Than in my greatness covet to be hid. 

And in the vapour of my glory smothered. 

But, God be thanked, there is no need of me 

(And much I need to help you,* were there need) ; 

The jToyal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which, mellowed by the stealing hours of time. 

Will well become the seat of majesty. 

And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. 

On him I lay that you would lay on me, \ 

The right and fortune of his happy stars; 

Which God defend^ that I should wring from him ! 

Buck. My lord, this argues conscience in your gxace $ 
But the respects thereof are nice and trivial, 
All circumstances well considered. 
Tou say that Edward is yoiir brother's son; 

* Jnd to avoid] And thereby to avoid. 

' UnTneritable} Void of all merit, worthless. • This is a slight, 
onmeritable man.' — Jtd. 098,, iv. 1. 

' Muck I need to help ffou] I want much of the ability Ua 
would be requisite to help you. 

• Defend] Forbid. 
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So say we too, "but not by Edward's wife : 

For first was he contract to Lady Lucy — 

Your mother lives a witness to his vow — ' 

And afterwards by substitute betrothed 

To Bona, sister to the king of France. 

These both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A care-crazed mother to a many sons,^ 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow. 

Even in the afternoon of her best days. 

Made prize ^ and purchase of his wanton eye. 

Seduced the pitch and height of his degree 

To base declension and loathed bigamy ; 

By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 

This Edward, whom our manners call the prince. 

More bitterly could I expostulate. 

Save that, for reverence to some alive, 

I give a sparing limit to my tongue. 

Then, good my lord, take to your royal self 

This proflfered benefit of dignity; 

If not to bless us and the land withal, ^ 

Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 

From the corruption of abusing time, 

Unto a lineal true-derived course. 

Maif. Do, good my lord ; your citizens entreat you. 

Buck* Befiise not, mighty lord, this proffered love. 

Gate. O make them joyful, grant their lawful suit I 

Olo. Alas, why would you heap those cares on me? 
I am unfit for state and majesty: 
I do beseech you, take it not amiss ; 
I cannot, nor J will not jrield to yoiu 

Buck, if you refuse it — as in love and zeal, 

^ A ihany sons] J. few continues to be standard English, but a 
maft^ 18 now only provincial. 
• Prige] Capture. 
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Loth to depose the child, your brother's son, 
As well we know your tenderness of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse,^ 
Which w&have noted in you to your kindred, 
And equally, indeed, to all estates — 
Yet know, whe'r * you accept our suit or no, 
Your brother's son shall never reign our king ; 
But we will plant some other in the throne. 
To the disgrace and downfall of your house : 
And in this resolution here we leave you. — 
Come, citizens, we will entreat no more. 

[^Exeunt Buckingham and Citizens. 

Gate. Call them again, sweet prince, accept their suit ; 
If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 

Glo. Will you enforce me to a world of cares ? 
Call them again. I am not made of stone, 

lExtt Catesbt. 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. 
Albeit against my conscience and my soul. 

Re-enter Buckingham and the rest 

Cousin of Buckingham, and sage grave men, 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whe'r I will or no, 
I must have patience to endure the load ; 
But if black scandal, or foul-&ced reproach, 
Attend the sequel of your imposition. 
Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof: 
For God He knows, and you may partly see, 
How &r I am from the desire of this, 

* Semorse] Tenderness of heart, pity. 

* Whdr\ A contraction, common in the old dramatists, for 
vohether. 
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May. God bleas your grace ! we dee it, aad will say ifc. 

Olo. In saying so you shall but say ihe trulJu 

Biich Then I salute you with this royal title — 
Long live King Richard, England's worthy king t 

AIL Amen. 

Buck, To-morrow may it please you to be crowned? 

Olo, Even when you please, since you will have it ao. 

Buck. To-morrow, then, we will attend your grace { 
And so most joyfully we take our leave. 

Olo. Gome, let us to our holy w<n:k again : — 

[ro the Bishops. 
Farewell, my cousin ; — ^&reweU, gentle iriends. {Exeunt, 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE L— Before the Tovm. 

Unter, on one side. Queen Elizabeth, the Duchess of York, 
and Masquis of Dorset ; on the other ^ Ajsim, Duchess of 
Gloster, leading Ladt Margaret Plantaqenet, Cul- 
BBNGE*s young daughter, 

Duch. Who meets us here ? — my niece Plantagenet,^ 
Led in the hand of her kind annt of Gloster ? 
Now, for mj life, she's trandexing to the Tower, 
On pure heart's love, to greet the tender princes. 
Daughter, well met 

Anne. God give your graces both 

A happy and a joyM time of day ! 

Q. Eliz. As much to you, good sister ! Whither away? 

Anne* No further than the Tower; and, as I guess, 
Upon thq like devotion as yourselves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

Q. Eliz. Kind sister, thanks ; we'U enter all together ; 
And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes. 

Enter Braeenburt. 

Master lieutenant, pray you, by your leave. 
How doth the prince, and my young son of York ? 
Brak. Right well, dear madam. By your patience, 

* ]ifg niece Itantagene^ Clarence's youngest daughter. Grand- 
children were often called nephews and nieces. 
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I may not suffer you to visit them ; 

The king hath strictly chained the contrary. 

Q. Eltz, The king ! who's that ? 

Brah. I mean the lord protector 

Q. Eliz, The Lord protect him from that kingly title ! 
Hath he set bounds between their love and me ? 
I am their mother, who shall bar me from them ? 

Duch. I am their father's mother ; I will see them. 

Anne, Their aunt I am in law, in love their mother ; . 
Then bring me to their sights ; Til bear thy blame, 
And take thy office from thee, on my peril. 

Brah, No, madam, no, I may not leave it so ; 
I am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. \_ExiU 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan, Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour hence, 
And ril salute your grace of York as mother. 
And reverend looker on,* of two fair queens. 
Come, madam, you must straight to Westminster, 

[jTo fAe Duchess op Gloster. 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. 

Q. Eliz. Ah, cut my lace asunder. 
That my pent heart may have some scope to beat. 
Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news 1 
Anne, Despiteful tidings 1 O unpleasing news f 
Dor, Be of good cheer : mother, how fares your grace ? - 
Q. Eliz, O Dorset, speak not to me, get thee gone I 
Death and destruction dog thee at the heels; 
Thy mother's name is ominous to children : 
If diou wilt outstrip death, go cross the seas, 

' Reverend looker-on] Venerable beholder. The veneration was 
to belong to the Duchess of York as mother of Edward IT. a^d 
Kichard III., that is, mother-in-law of Elizabeth and Anne, their 
respective queens. 
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And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell. 
Go, hie thee, hie Ihee, from this slaughter-house, 
Lest thou increase the number of the dead ; 
And make me die the thrall of Margaret's curse — 
Nor mother, wife, nor England's counted queen.: 

Stan. Full of wise care is this your counsel, madam ; 
Take all the swifb advantage of the hours ; 
You shall have letters from me to my son 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way : 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwise delay. 

Duch. O ill-dispersing ^ wind of misery ! 
O my accursed womb, the bed of death : 
A cockatrice ^ hast thou hatched to the world, 
Whose unavoided eye is murderous ! 

JStan. Come, madam, come ; I in all haste was sent 

Anne. And I in all unwillingness will go. 
O, would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must roimd my brow 
Were red-hot steel, ^ to sear me to the brain ; 

' JSl-dispersinff] Evilly dispersing our kindred. 

* A cockatrice] A basilisk; a serpent fabuloosly supposed to 
kill with a glance of its eye. In Act i. sc. 2, Anne, speaking of her 
eyes, says, • Would they were basilisk's to strike thee dead.' So, in 
Spenser's F. Q., IV. viii. 39— 

* Like as the basilisk, of serpent's seed, 
From powerful eyes close venom doth convey. 
Into the looker's hearty and killeth far away.' 

* Sed'hot stee^ Placing on the head a red-hot crown of iron 
was an ancient mode of punishing a regicide, or one who attempted 
to deprive a lawful monarch of his crown. Goldsmith, in his Tra* 
veller, 436, refers to ' Luke's iron crown,' though it was not Luke, 
but his brother George, leader of the Hungarian peasants in 1514, 
who was punished with the iron crown by John, son of Yaivode 
Stephen, as recorded in Goulart's * Admirable and Memorable 
Bistories,' 1607. 
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Anointed let me be with deadly venom ;' 

And die, ere men can say-^God save the. quieea !^^ 

Q. jEliz, Gro, go, poor soul, I envy not thy glory ; 
To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm. 

Anne. No, yrhj ?-*-When he that is my husband now 
Game to me, as I followed Henry's corse ; 
When scarce the blood was well waited &om his hands, 
Which issued from my other angel husband, 
And that dead saint which then I weeping followed ; 
O, when, I say, I looked on Bicliard*s face, 
This was my wish — Be thou, quoth I, accursed, 
For making me, so young, so old a widow! 
And when thou wedd'st, let sorrow haunt thy led; 
And he thy wife {if any he so Tnad) 
More nUserdble hy the life of thee, 
Than thou hast made me hy my dear lord's death ! 
Lo, ere I can repeat this curse again, 
Within so small a time, my woman's heart 
Grossly grew captive to his honey words. 
And proved the subject of mine own soul's curse ; 
Which hitherto hath held mine eyes from rest ; 
For never yet one hour in his bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of sleep. 
But with his timorous dreams was still awaked* 
Besides, he hates me for my Either Warwick ; 
And will, no doubt, shortly be rid of me. 

Q. Eliz. Poor heart, adieu ! I pity thy complaining. 

Anne. No more than witib my soul I mourn for yours. 

Dor, Farewell, thou woeful welcomer of glory ! 

Anne, Adieu, poor soul^ that tak'st thy leave of it I 

Duch. Go thou to Bichmond, and good^fortune guide 

. ,liheel. [To Dobwt. 

Go ihou to Bichard, and good angels tend thee I. 

[To Annb* 
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Go thou to saactnary, and good thoughts possess thee I 

[To Qu^sN Elizabeth. 
I to my grave, where peace and rest ^ lie with me 1 
Eighty-odd years of sorrow have I seen. 
And each hour's joy wrecked with a week of teen.' 

Q. Eliz. Stay yet, look back, with me, unto the Tower. 
Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes. 
Whom envy had immured within your walls ! 
Rough cradle for such little pretty ones ! 
Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well ! 
80 foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell. [ExmnU 

SCENE TL—A Boom of State m the Palace. 

Flourish of trumpets. Richard, (m Kmg, upon his throne ; 
Buckingham, Catesby, a Page, and others. 

K. Bich . Stand all apart. Cousin of Buckingham— 

Buck. My gracious sovereign. 

K. Bich. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice, 
And thy assbtance, is King Richard seated : 
But shall we wear these glories for a day ? 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them 7 

Buck. Still .live they, and for ever let them last ! 

JST. Bich. Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch,' 
To try if thou be current gold, indeed : 
Young Edward lives ; — think now what I would speak. 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

• 

* Pi€Uie and rea^ Hay peace and rest 

* Hem] Qrief. <0, my heart bleeds to think o' the teen that I 
have turned you to.' Ten^mi, i. 2. — * Of sighs, of groans, of sonow, 
and of teen.' Lov^s Zdbom's Lo$t, iv. 8. 

' l%e taueh] The test; an allnaion to the touchstone^ which was 
a slaty kind of stone supposed to indicate the purity of gold by the 
streak which the metal impressed on it. 
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K. jRich. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be king. 
. Buck, Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 

JT. Btch. Ha ! am I king ? 'Tis so : — ^but Edward lives. 

Btiek. True, noble prince. 

K. Bich. O bitter consequence,^ 

That Edward still should live — true^ noble priiice .'— 
Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull : 
Shall I be plain ? I wisli the bastards dead ; 
And I would have it suddenly performed. 
What say'st thou now ? speak suddenly, be brief. 

Bvck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 

K, Bich, Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes; 
Say, have I thy consent that they shall die ? 

Buck, Give me some little breath, some pause, dear lord, 
Before I positively speak in this : 
I will resolve ^ you herein presently. \JExit Buckinghah. 

Cate. The king is angry ; see, he bites his lip.' [Aside, 

K, Bich* I will converse with iron-witted fools, 

[^Descends from his throne. 
And tmrespective* boys : none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes : — 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 
Boy !— 

Page, My lord ? 

K, Bich, Know'st thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto a close exploit of death ? 

Page. I know a discontented gentleman, 

t 

^ Bitter eonsequenee] Bitter sequel to my statement. The <xm- 
$equenc$ meant is BuckiDgham's response, ' True, noble prince.^ 

' Be86lve\ Assure, distinctly inform. 

' BUea his /tp] According to the old historians, Bichard had s 
habit of biting his under lip, when in deep thought. See Polydore 
Virgil's Historia Anglican Hb. 25, ad fin, 

* UnrespecHve'] Inconsiderate. 
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Whose humble means match not his haughty spirit: • 

Gold were as good as twenty orators, 

And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything. 

K. Rich. What is his name ? 

Page. His name, my lord, is Tyrrel. 

K, Rich. I partly know the man : go, call him hither, boy. 

\^Exit Page. 
The deep-revolving witty* Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels : 
Hath he so long held out with me untired. 
And stops he now for breath ? — well, be it so. — 

Enter Stanley. 

How now, Lord Stanley ! what's the news ? 

Stan. Know, my loving lord, 
The Marquis Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

K. Rich, Come hither, Catesby : rumour it abroad 
That Anne, my wife, is very grievous sick ; 
I will take order ^ for her keeping close. 
Inquire me out some mean-born gentleman. 
Whom I will marry straight to Clarence' daughter. — 
The boy is foolish,' and I fear not him. — 
Look, how thou dream'st ! — I say again, give out 
That Anne my queen is sick, and like to die : 



* Witty] Eeasoning, exercising wit or judgment. 

* Take order] Provide ; take measures. 

^ The hoy is foolish] Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke 
of Clarence, was imprisoned by Eichard III. in Sheriflf-hutton Castle, 
and from thence was removed by Henry VII. to the Tower, where 
he was beheaded in 1499. According to Polydore Virgil {Bist^ 
AngU 26) imprisonment and the want of education had rendered 
him idiotic. 
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About i^ : fojT it stands me mvfih upon,^ 

To stop all hopes whoso growth znay damage mie. 

^Exit Catesbt. 
I must be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or else m j kingdom stands on brittle glass : - 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her ! . 
Uncertain way of gain 1 But I am in 
So &r in blood, that sin will pluck on sin : 
Tear-&lling pity dwells not in this eye, 

Be-enier Page, with Tyrrel. 
Is thy name Tyrrel ? 

Tf/r, James Tyrrel, and your most obedient subject. 

K. Etch. Art thou, indeed ? 

Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. 

K. Etch. Dar'st thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ? 

Ti/r. Please you, but I had rather kill two enemies. 

K. Etch. Why, then thou hast it ; * two deep enemies, 
Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep's disturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon : 
Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And soon I'll rid you from the fear of them. 

K. Etch, Thou sing'st sweet music. Hark, come hither, 
Tyrrel : 
Go, by this token :— rise, and lend thine ear : [^Whispers, 
There is no more but so: — say, it is done, 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it. 

Tyr. I will despatch it straight. [^Exit. 

Ee-enter Buckingham. 

Buck, My lord, I have considered in my mind 
The late request that you did sound me in. 

1 Ji stands me much upon] It is urgently incumbent on me. 
See the Editoi^s Hamlet, p. 150, note 1. 
3 Thou hast it] Thon hast thj choice. 
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K. Rich. Well, let that rest.^ Dorset ia fled to Bichmoud. 

Buck, I hear that news, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife's son : — ^well, look to it. 

Buck, My lord, I claim the gifl, my due by promise, 
For which your honour and your faith is pawned; 
The earldom of Hereford, and the moYableS| 
Which you have promised I shall possess. 

K. Rich, Stanley, look to your wife : if she convey 
Letters to Bichmond, you shall answer it. 

Buck, What says your highness to my just request ? 

K, Rich, I do remember me — ^Henry the Sixth 
Did prophesy that Bichmond should be king, 
When Bichmond was a little peevish boy. 
A king 1 — ^perhaps — 

Btick. My lord — 

K. Rich, How chance the prophet^ could not at that time 
Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him ? 

Buck, My lord, your .promise for the earldom — 

K, Rich. Bichmond ! — When last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtesy showed me the castle, 
And called it Bouge-mont : at which name I started, 
Because & bard of Ireland told me once 
I should not live long after I saw Bichmond. 

Buck, My lord — 

K, Rich, Ay, what's o'clock ? 



^ Welly ^c] This, and the six follo'mng speeches of Bichard, 
are not addressed to Buckingham, bnt spoken in ' meditation.' 

' How chance the prophet, ^c] How did it chance that the 
prophet> &ct. We often find the expression how chance used hy the 
old writers for haw does it (or, did it) chance that, Thns, K, Lear, 
ii. 4, * How chance the king comes with so small a train.' Latimer's 
Serm, on 1st Sund. after Epiph., ' How chance you go not to the 
service upon the holy-days?' ' Troilus and Cressida, iii 1, *How 
chance my brother Troilus went not?' 

f2 
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Buck. 1 am thus bold to put your grace in mind 
Of what you promised me. 

K. Rich. Well, but what's o'clock ? 

Buck. Upon the stroke of ten. 

K. Rich. Well, let it strike. 

Buck. Why let it strike? 

K. Rich. Because that, like a Jack,* thou keep'st the 
stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and mj meditation. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck. Why, then resolve me whe'r you will or no. 

K. Rich. Tbou troublest me ; I am not in the vein. 

[^Exeunt King Richard and (rain. 

Buck. And is it thus ? repays he my deep service 
With such contempt ? made I him king for this ? 
Q, let me' think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on I [^Exit. 



SCENE III. ^The same. 
Enter Ttrrel. 

Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 
The most arch deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
3^0 do this piece of ruthless butchery. 
Albeit they were fleshed ^ villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderness and mild compassion, 

* A Jack'] This was a figure made to strike the bell of a dock. 
"A fellow that tarns upon his toe in a steeple, and strikes quarters.* 
Mayne's City Match, ii. 3. * While I stand fooling licre, his Jack 
b' the clock.* K. Richard II. v. 6. 

* Fleshed] Made confident by experience or successful practice. 
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"Wept like two children in their deatli's sad story. 
thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes — 
Thus, thus, quoth Forrest, girdling one another 
Within their alabaster innocent arms : 
Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
Wliich, in their summer beauty, kissed each other* 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay ; 
Which once, quoth Forrest, almost changed my mind; 
But, 0, the devil ' — there the villain stopped ; 
AYhen Dighton thus told on — ive smothered 
The most replenished Sweet work of Nature, 
That, from the prime creation, e^er she framed. — 
Hence both are gone,^ with conscience and remorse 
They could not speak ; and so I left them both, 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king. 
And here he comes. — 

Enter King Richakd. 

All hail, my sovereign liege \ 

K, ltich» Kind Tyrrel, am I happy in thy news ? 

Tyr, If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then. 
For it is done. 

K, Rich, But didst thou see them dead ? 

Tyr. I did, my lord. 

K, Rich, And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 

Tyr, The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them ; 
But where, to say the truth, I do not know. 

K, Rich, Come to me, Tyrrel, soon, at after supper, 
When thou shalt tell the process of their death. 
Meantime but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 
Farewell till then. 

* Hence both are gone, ^u] Hereupon both were overcome. 
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Tyr, I humbly take my leave. {Exit, 

K. Bich. The son of Clarence haye I pent up close ; 
His daughter meanly haye I matched in marriage ;i 
The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham's bosom; 
And Anne my -wife hath bid the world good-night, 
Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond * aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And, by that knot, looks proudly on the crown, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 

Enter Catesbt. 

Cate, My lord — 

K Etch, Good news or bad, that thou cpm'st in so 
bluntly? 

Cate, Bad news, my lord : Morton is fled to Rich- 
mond ; 
And Buckingham, backed with the hardy Welshmen, 
Is in the field, and still his power increaseth. 

K, Rich, Ely with Richmond troubles me more near 
Than Buckingham and his rash-levied strength. 
Come — I have learned that fearful commenting 
Is Jeaden servitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king I 
Go muster men : my counsel is my shield ; ^ 
We must be brief when traitors brave the field. {Exeunt, 

* Matched in marriage] To Sir Richard Pole, Knt. 

• TTie Bretagne R'uchnond] Henry, Earl of Richmond, resided a 
long time in the duchy of Brittany, and was supported there by 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, brother-in-law of Richard IIL 

' My counsel is my shield] Instead of dehberating I seize my 
shield. 
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SCENE IV.— Before the Palace. 

Enter Queen Margaret. 

Q. Mar. So, now prospeiily begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 
Here in these confines slilj have I lurked, 
To watch the waning of my enemies, 
A dire induction^ am I witness to, 
And will to France ; hoping the consequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 
Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret : who comes here? 

IBeUrea. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess of York. 

Q. Eliz. Ah, my poor princes I ah, my tender babes ! 
My imblown flowers, new-appearing sweets ! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air, 
And be not fixed in doom perpetual. 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation ! 

Q. Mar. [^Aside.'] Hover about her ; say, that right for 
right 
Hath' dimmed your infant mom to aged night. 

Ihich. So many miseries have crazed my voice, 
That my woe- wearied tongue is still and mute. 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead? 

Q. Mar. [^Aside.'} Plantagenet doth quit^ Plantagenet 
Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 

Q. Eliz. Wilt thou, O God, fly from such gentle lambs. 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
When didst thou sleep when such a deed was done ? 

> Induction] Introduction, commencement. 
* QuU\ Beqnite, recompense. 
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Q. Mar. [^AsideJ] When holy Harry died, and my sweet 
son. 

Duch, Blind sight, dead life, poor mortal-living ghost, 
Woe's scene, world's shame, grave's due by life usurped, 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days, 
Rest thy unrest on England's lawful earth, [^Sitting doidn. 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood I 

Q. JEltz. O, that thou wouldst as soon aiFord a grave, ' 
As thou canst yield a melancholy seat I 
Then would I hide my bones, not rest them here. 
Ah, who hath any cause to mourn but we ? 

[^Sitting down by her. 

Q. Mar. [^Coming forward,'] K ancient sorrow be most 
reverend. 
Give mine the benefit of seniory,* 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.* 
If sorrow can admit society, \_Sitting down with them. 

Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine : — 
I had an Edward, till a Eichard killed him ; 
I had a Henry, till a Richard killed him : 
Thou hadst an Edward, till a Richard killed him :' 
Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard killed him. 

Duch, I had a Richard too, and thou didst kill him ; 
I had a Rutland too, thou holp'st to kill him. 

Q. Mar. Thou hadst a Clarence too, and Richard killed 
him. 
From forth the kennel^ of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death : 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, 

' Seniors/] Seniority. 

s Frovon on tJie upper hand] Frown or complain above yours. 

• Thou hadst f ^c."] In this line the Duchess of York is addressed ; 
in the next, Elizabeth. 

♦ From forth the kennel, ^c] That is, Forth from the kennel, 
&c. ; an allusion to the story of Scylla. See the Editor's 2nd Bk, of 
Milton*8 Par. Lost, 654— C60. 
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To woiTj lambs, and lap their gentle blood ; 
That foul defacer of God's handiwork ; 
That excellent-grand tyrant of the earth, 
That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls — 
Thy womb let loose, to chase us to our graves. 
O upright, just, and true-disposing God, 
How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur ^ 
Preys on the issue of his mother's body, 
And makes her pew-fellow ^ with others' moan ! 

Duch, O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my woes I 
God witness with me, I have wept for thine. 

Q. Mar, Bear with me ; I am hungry for revenge^ 
And now I cloy me with beholding it. 
Thy Edward he is dead that killed my Edward ; 
The ether Edward dead, to quit my Edward ; 
Young York he is but boot,* because both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loss. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that stabbed my Edward ; 
And the beholders of this tragic play. 
The adulterate Hastings,* Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 
Untimely smothered in tlieir dusky graves. 
Richard still lives, heU's black intelligencer ; 
Only reserved their* factor, to buy souls. 
And send them thither. But at hand, at hand 
Ensues his piteous and unpitied end : 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray, 
To have him suddenly conveyed from hence : 

V Carnal cur] Carnal hero means carnivorous. 

* Pew'fellotv] ABsociatC) partner. 

■ Silt boof] Only a thing to boot, a minor addition. 

* Adulterate Hastings] This refers to his connection with Jane 
Shore. 

* Their] The word hell is here referred to by a plural pronoun, as 
the word heaven is in other parts of Shakspeare. See p. 28, note 1. 

f3 
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Cancel his bond of life,* dear God, I pray, 
That I may live to say, the dog is dead ! 

Q. Eliz. O, thou didst prophesy the time would com£ 
That I should wish for thee to help me cuise 
That bottled spider, that foul bunch>backed toad ! 

Q. Mar, I called thee then, vain flourish of my fortune,* 
I called thee then, poor shadow, painted queen; 
The presentation of but what I was, 
The flattering index of a direful pageant. 
One heaved a-high, to be hurled down below : 
A mother only mocked with two fair babes ; 
A dream of what thou wast; a garish^ flag. 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot ; 
A sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble ; 
A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 
Where is thy husband now? where be thy brothers ? 
IVhere be thy two sons ? wherein dost thou joy ? 
Who sues, and kneels, and says ^Ood save the queen? 
Where be the bending peers that flattered thee ? 
Where be the thronging troops that followed thee ? 
Decline ^ all this, and see what now thou art. 
For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 

> Caned his bond of life] Cut short his term or lease of life. 
Compare what Lady Macbeth says of Banquo and ELeance) ' But in 
them nature's copy's not eteme,' and what Macbeth says of them, 
* Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond,' iii. 2. 

* Vain flourish^ ^c] See note 1, p. 29. 

' Garish] G-audy. So, in Borneo and Juliet^ iii. 2, * And pay no 
worship to the garish sun;' in MarloVs Edward U., *With garish 
robes, not armour;' and in Milton's M Penseroso, 141, *Hide me 
from day's garish eye.' 

* Decline] The word here means to run through in the manner 
of grammatical declension; the next six lines representing, as it 
were, six cases. Se^ TroUua and Cressida, ii. 3, ' Til decline the 
whole question, &c.' 
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For joyful mother, one that wails the name } 

For queen, a very caitiff crowned with care ; 

For one being sued to, one that humbly sues ; 

For one commanding aU, obeyed of none ; 

For one that scorned at me, now scorned of me. 

Thus hath the course of justice wheeled about. 

And left thee but a very prey to time ; 

Having no more but thought of what thou wast, 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 

Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 

Now thy proud neck bears half my burdened yoke ; 

From which even here I slip my wearied head, 

And leave the burden of it all on thee. 

Farewell, York's wife, and queen of sad mischance :— - 

These English woed shall make me smile in France. 

Q. Eliz, O thou well skilled in curses, stay a while. 
And teach me how to curse mine enemies ! 

Q. Mar. Forbear to sleep the night, and fast the day ; 
Compare dead happiness with living woe ; ^ 
Think that thy babes were fairer than they were. 
And he that slew them fouler than he is ; 
Bettering thy loss makes the bad- causer worse ; * 
Revolving this will teach thee how to curse. 

Q. Eliz. My words are dull, O quicken them with tliine ! 

Q. Mar. Thy woes will make them sharp, and pierce 
like mine. \Exit, 

Duch. Why should calamity be full of words? 

Q. Eliz. Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

' Compare dead hajapiness, ^c] Compare the departed objects of 
delight with the living object of your hatred. 

* Bettering thy loss, ^c] Augmenting the worth of what thou 
■^hast loflt will aggravate the guilt of him that has caused the eviL 
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Airy succeeders of intestate * joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miseries ! 

Let them have scope : though what they do impart 

Help not at all, yet do they ease the heart. 

Duch. If so, then be not tongue-tied : go with me, 
And in the breath of bitter words let's smother 
My damned son, that thy two sweet sons smothered. 

[^Trumpet within. 
The trumpet sounds — be copious in exclaims.^ 

Enter King Eichard, and his Train, marching. 

K, Rich, Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 

Duch, O, she that might have intercepted thee — 
By strangling thee in her accursed womb — 
From all the slaughters, wretch, that thou hast done ! 

Q. Eliz. Hid^st thou that forehead with a golden crown, 
Where should be branded, if that right were right, 
The slaughter of the prince that owed ^ that crown, 
And the dire death of my poor sons and brothers ? 
Tell me, thou villain-slave, where are my children ? 

Duch. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother 
Clarence ! 
And little Ned Plantagenet, his son? 

Q. Eliz, Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Grey ? 

Duch, Where is kind Hastings? 

K, Rich, A flourish, trumpets ! — strike alarum, drums ! 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Eail on the Lord's anointed : strike, I say I 

\_Flourish. Alarums. 
Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 

' Intestate] Not tranBmitted by inheritance. 

* Exclcdms] Eeproaches. • Owe^ Ownel. 
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Duch, Art thou ixxj son ? 

K, Rich. Ay, I thank God, my father, and yourself. 

Duch, Then patiently hear my impatience. 

K, Rich. Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

Duch. I will be mild and gentle in my speech. 

K. Rich. And brief, good mother ; for I am in haste. 

Duch. Art thou so hasty? I have stayed for thee, 
God knows, in torment and in agony. 

'K. Rich. And came I not at last to comfort you ? 

Duch. No, by the holy rood,* thou know'st it well, 
Thou cam'st on earth to make the earth my hell. 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me ; 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days, frightful, desperate, wild, and Prions; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous ; 
Thy age confirmed,^ proud, subtle, sly, and bloody, 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred : 
What comfortable hour canst thou name. 
That ever graced me in thy company ? 

K. Rich. Taith, none, but Humphrey Hour,^ that called 
yoiu" grace 

' Rood] Cross. 

* Thy age confirmed] Thy confLrmed, or maturer, age. 

' None but Humphrey Hour] In Old St. Paul's Cathedral, which 
was open all day, and was a constant place of resort for business or 
recreation, one of the aisles was called Duke Humphrey's walk, 
because Duke Humphrey's monument was there ; and persons seen 
loitering there at the usual hour of dining were supposed either to 
want or to grudge the means of procuring a dinner, and were said to 
be dining with Duke Humphrey. Mayne, in The City Match, iii. 3, 
refers to a 'penurious father, who was wont to walk his dinner out 
in Paul's,* and * was there as constant as Duke Hiunphrey.' 

Steevens conjectures that by * Humphrey hour' Shakspeare meant 
the hour at which the Duchess of York was as hungry as the 
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To break&st once forth of my company. 

If I be so disgraciouB in your eye, 

Let me march on, and not offend youy madam. — 

Strike up the drum. 

Duch. I prithee, hear md^ speak, 

K. Rich. Tou speak too bitterly^ 

Dmh, Hear me a word, 

For I shall never speak to thee again. 

K. Etch. So. 

Duch. Either thou wilt die, by God's just ordinance, 
Ere fit>m this war thou turn a conqueror ; 
Or I with grief and extreme age shall perish. 
And never more behold thy fece again. 
Therefore, take with thee my most heavy curse ; 
Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear'st ! 
My prayers on the adverse party fight ; 
And there the little souls of Edward's children 
Whisper the spirits of thine enemies. 
And promise them success and victory. 
Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end ; 
Shame serves thy life, and doth thy death attend. [Exit. 

Q. Eliz. Though far more cause, yet much less spirit to 
curse 
Abides in me ; I say Amen to her. [Ooing- 

K, Rich, Stay, madam, I must speak a word with you. 

Q. Eliz, I have no more sons of the royal blood 
For thee to slaughter : for my daughters, Richard, 
They shall be praying nuns, not weeping queens ; 
And therefore level not to hit their lives. 

followers of Duke Humphrey, But I apprehend that> as Hum- 
plirey was DvJce of Gloster, Eichard intends some reference to the 
hour of his own birth, when his mother was, as it were, delivered 
from fasting with the Puke. 
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K, Rich. Tou have a daughter called Elizabeth^ 
Yirtaous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q. Eliz. And must she die for this ? O, let her live, 
And I'll corrupt her manners, stain her beauly ; 
Slander myself as £ilse to Edward's bed ; 
Throw over her the veil of infemy : 
So she may live unscarred of bleeding slaughter, 
I will confess she was not Edward's daughter. 

K. Rich, Wrong not her birth, she is of royal blood. 

Q. Eliz, To save her life, I'll say she is not so. 

K. Rich. Her life is safest only in her birth. 

Q. Eliz. And only in that safety died her brothers. 

K. Rich. Lo, at their births good stars were opposite. 

Q. Eliz. No, to their lives bad friends were contrary. 

K. Rich. All unavoided is the doom of destiny. 

Q. Eliz. True, when avoided grace makes destiny : 
My babes were destined to a fairer death, 
If grace had bless' d thee with a fairer life. 

K. Rich. You speak as if that I had slain my cousins. 

Q. Eliz. Cousins, indeed ; and by fheir unde cozened 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 
Whose hands soever lanced their tender hearts. 
Thy head, all indirectly,* gave direction : 
No doubt the murderous knife was dull and blunt, 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart,^ 
To revBl in the entrails of my lambs. 
But that still use of grief makes * wild grief tame, 

> Indirectly] This quibbling reference to direction means cun- 
ningly, not fairly and straightforwardly. 

* Whetted on thy stoTte-hard heart] So, in the Merchant of 
Venice — 

* Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak*st thy knife keen.' — iv. 1. 
» But that still, j'c] "Were it not that the custom of grief still 
[ever] makes, &c. 
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My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys 
Till that my nails were anchored in thine eyes; 
And I, in such a desperate bay of death. 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 
Rusli all to pieces on thy rocky bosom. 

K, Rich, Madam, so thrive I in my enterprise, 
And dangerous success ^ of bloody wars, 
As I intend more good to you and yours, 
Than ever you and yours by me were harmed ! 

Q. Eliz, What good is covered with the face of heaven, 
To be discovered, that can do me good ? 

K, Rich, The advancement of your children, gentle lady. 

Q. Eliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose their heads ! 

if. Rich, Unto the dignity and height of fortune. 
The high imperial type of this earth's glory. 

Q. Eliz. Flatter my sorrows with report of it ; 
Tell me, what state, what dignity, what honour. 
Canst thou demise to any child of mine ? 

K. Rich, Even all I have ; ay, and myself and all, 
Will I withal endo^a child- of thine ; 
So in the Lethe of thy angry soul 
Thou drown the sad remembrance of those wrongs 
Which thou supposest I have done to thee. 

Q. Eliz. Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness 
Last longer telling than thy kindness' date. 

K, Rich, Then know, that, from my soul, I love th^ 
daughter. 

Q. Eliz, My daughter's mother thinks it with her soul.* 

' Success] Consequence. 

* Thinks it wiih her sov^ Elizabeth here means to give to the 
-word/rom, in Richard's expression * from my soul/ the interpreta- 
tion away from^ apart from^ in which sense it was often used. 
Thus, in Hamletf iii. 2, * Anything so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing.* K, Lear, ii. 1, * Which I best thought fit to answer 
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K, Rich, What do you think ? 

Q. Eliz, That thou dost love my daughter, from thy 
• soul: 
So, from thy soul's love, didst thou love her brothers ; 
And^om my heart's love, I do thank thee for it. 

K. Rich Be not so hasty to confound my meaning ; 
I mean, that with my soul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her queen of England. 

Q. Eliz, Well then, who dost thou mean shall be her 
king? 

K, Rich. Even he that makes her queen : who else 
should be ? 

Q. Eliz, What, thou? 

K, Rich, Even so : how think you of it, 

madam ? 

Q. Eliz, How canst thou woo her ? 

K. Rich, That I would learn of you, 

As one being best acquainted with her humour. 

Q. Eliz, And wilt thou learn of me ? 

K, Rich. Madam, with all my heart. 

Q. Eliz, Send to her, by the man that slew her brothers, 
A pair of bleeding hearts ; thereon engrave 
Edward and York ; then, haply, will she weep : 
Therefore present to her — as sometime Margaret 
Did to thy father, steeped in Rutland's blood— 
A handkerchief; * which, say to her, did drain 
The purple sap from her sweet brothers' bodie?, 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withaL 
If this inducement move her not to love. 
Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ; 
Tell her, thou mad'st away her uncle Clarence, 

from our home.' Macbeth, iii. 4, * To feed, were best at home ; from 
thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony.' 
' A handkerchief] See 3 King Henry VL i. 4. 
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Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and, for her sake, 

Mad'st quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne.^ . 

K. Rich, You mock me, madam ; this is not the way 
To win your daughter. 

Q. Eliz, There is no other way; 

Unless thou couldst put on some other shape, 
And not be Bichard that hath done all this. 

K. Rich. Say, that I did aU this for love of her. 

Q. EUz. NsLjf then indeed, she cannot choose but hate 
thee, 
Having bought love with such a bloody spoil. 

K. Rich, Look, what is done cannot be now amended ; 
Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, 
Which after-hours give leisure to repent. 
If I did take the kingdom from your sons, 
To make amends, Til give it to your daughter. 
If I have killed the issue of your womb, 
To quicken yotur increase I will beget 
Mine issue of your blood upon your daughter. 
A grandam's name is little less in love 
Than is the doting title of a mother ; 
They are as children but one step below, 
Even of your mettle, of your very blood. 
Of all one pain, save for a night. of groans 
Endured of her for whom you bid * like sorrow. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 
The loss you have is but a son being king, 
And by iJiat loss your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would, 
Therefore accept such kindness as I can. 
Dorset, your son, that, with a fearful soul, 

' Bid] Did bide or endues 
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Leads discontented steps in foreign soil, 

This fair alliance quickly shall call home 

To high promotions and great dignity : 

The king, that calls your beauteous daughter wife, 

Familiarly shall call thy Dorset brother ; 

Again ishall you be mother to a king. 

And all the ruins of distressful times 

Eepaired with double riches of content. 

What ! we have many goodly days to see : 

The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 

Shall come again, transformed to orient pearl ; 

Advantaging their loan, with interest 

Of ten-times double gain of happiness. 

Go then, my mother, to thy daughter go ; 

Make bold her bashful years with your experience ; . 

Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale ; 

Put in her tender heart the aspiring £ame 

Of golden sovereignty; acquaint the princess 

With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys . 

And when this arm of mine hath chastised 

The petty rebel, dull-brained Buckingham, 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conquest won. 

And she shall be sole victress, Caesar's Caesar. 

Q. Eliz, What were I best to say? her father's brothei* 
Would be her lord ? Or shall I say, her uncle? 
Or he that slew her brothers and her uncles ? 
Under what title.shall I woo for thee. 
That God, the law, my honour, and her love. 
Can make seem pleasing to her tender years ? 

K, Rich Infer &ir England's peace by this alliance. 

Q. Eliz* Which she shall purchase with still-lasting war. 

J^. Rich. Tell her, the king, that may command, entreats. 
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Q. Eliz, That at her hands which the king's King forbids.' 

K, Etch. Say, she shall be a high and mighty queen. 

Q. Eliz. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 

K, Etch. Say, I will love her everlastingly. 

Q, Eliz, But how long shall that title, ever, last ? 

K, Riclu Sweetly in force tmto her fair life's end. 

Q. Eliz. But how long fairly shall her sweet life last ? 

K. Bich. As long as heaven and nature lengthens it. 

Q. Eliz. As long as hell and Richard likes of it. 

K. Bich. Say, I, her sovereign, am her subject love. 

Q. Eliz. But she, your subject, loathes such sovereignty. 

K. Bich Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 

Q. Eliz. An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 

K. Rich. Then, plainly to her tell my loving tale. 

Q. Eliz. Plain and not honest is too harsh a style. 

K. Bich. Your reasons are too shallow and too quick. 

Q. Eliz. O, no, my reasons are too deep and dead ; — 
Too deep and dead, poor in&nts, in their graves I 

K. Bich. Harp not on tliat string, madam ; that is past 

Q. Eliz. Harp on it still shall I, till heartstrings break. 

K. Bich. Now, by my George,^ my garter, and my crown — 

Q. Eliz. Profaned, dishonoured, and the third usurped. 

K. Bich. I swear — 

Q. Eliz. By nothing ; for this is no oath. 

Thy George, profaned, hath lost his holy honour ; 
Thy garter, blemished, pawned his knightly virtue ; 
Thy crown, usurped, disgraced his kingly glory ; 
If something thou wouldst swear to be believed, 
Swear then by something that thou hast not wronged. 

K. Bich. Now, by the world — 

Q. Eliz. 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 

■ Which the king* a King forbids] That is, which God forbids, viz., 
that a woman be married to her father's brother. — ^Lov. xviii. 14. 
' Otorge] iBadge of St. Geoige, the patron samt of England. 
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K, Rich, My father's death — 

Q. Eliz, Thj life hath that dishonoured. 

K, Rich, Then, by myself — 

Q. Eliz. Thyself is self-misused. 

K. Rich, Why, then, by Heaven — 

Q. Eliz, Heaven's wrong is most of all. 

If thou didst fear to break an oath by Him, 
The unity the king thy brother made 
Had not been broken, nor my brother slain. 
If thou hadst feared to break an oath by Him, 
The imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
Had graced the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the princes had been breathing here. 
Which now, too tender bed- fellows for dust, 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey for worms. 
What canst thou swear by now ? 

K, Rich, The time to come. 

Q. Eliz, That thou hast wronged in the time o'erpast ; 
For I myself have many tears to wash 
Hereafter time,^ for time past MTronged by thee. 
The children live whose fathers thou hast slaughtered,- 
Ungoverned ^ youth, to wail it in their age ; 
The parents live whose children thou hast butchered, ■ 
Old withered plants, to wail it with their age. 
Swear not by time to come ; for that thou hast 
Misused ere used, by times ill-used o'er-past. 

K, Rich, As I intend to prosper and repent, 
So thrive I in my dangerous attempt 
Of hostile arms ! — Myself myself confound ! ^ 
Heaven and fortune bar me happy hours ! 

' Tt> wash hereafter ihne] Wherewith to wash time coming ; to 
shed in time coming. 

• Ungovemedl Deprived of parental guidance. 

' Myseif myaeff c(mfound\ May myself confoimd myself. 
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Day, yield me not thy light, nor night, thy rest I 

Be opposite all planets of good-luck 

To my proceeding I if, with pure heart's love, 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter ! 

In her consists my happiness and thine ; 

Without her, follows to myself, and thee. 

Herself, the land, and many a Christian soul. 

Death, desolation, ruin, and decay : 

It cannot be avoided but by this; 

It will not be avoided but by this. 

Therefore, dear mother (I must call you so). 

Be the attorney of my love to her. 

Plead what I will be, not what I have been ; 

Not my deserts, but what I will deserve • 

Urge the necessity and state of times, 

And be not peevish-fond * in great designs. 

Q, Eliz, Shall I be tempted of the devil thus ? 

K. Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 

Q. Eliz. Shall I forget myself to be myself? 

K. Rich, Ay, if yourself 's remembrance wrong yourself. 

Q. Eliz, Yet, thou didst kill my children. 

K. Rich, But in your daughter's womb I'll bury them. 
Where, in that nest of spicery,^ they shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture. 

' Peevish-fond] "WeaMy foolish. Shakspeare often thus com- 
pounds two adjectives, the first thereby becoming adverbial; as 
doMe-fat<df senseless-obstinate, childish-foolish. These are different 
from such an expression as wh{te4ivered, where white is an adjective 
to the noun liver, and the substantive expression whUe-liver is made 
adjectival by the affix ed, . 

* That nest <f spicery] This alludes to the fable of the phoenix 
making for itself, at the close of life, a nest of frankincense and other 
spices, in which it was to moulder away, and give place to a new 
phoenix springuig, as if by resurrection, from the grave of the old* 
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Q^.Eliz. Shall I go win my daughter to thy -vcfll ? . 

K. Etch* ^J^d be a happy mother by the deed. . ; ^ 

Q. EUz. I go. — ^Write to me very (Portly, 
And you shall understand from me her mind. 

K. Rich Bear her my true loTeVi kiss, and so farewell. 
[Kissing her. Exit Queen Elizabeth. 
Belenting fool, and shallow, changing woman ! 

Enter Eatcliff; Catesbt following. 

How now I what news? 

Eat, Most mighty sovereign, on the western coast 
Bideth a puissant navy ; to the shore 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends. 
Unarmed, and tmresolved to beat them back : 
Tis thought that Bichmond is their admiral ; 
And there they hull,^ expecting but the aid 
Of BuckiDgham to welcome them ashore. 

K.Eich, Some light-foot friend post to the Duke of 
Norfolk:— 
Batdiff, thyself — or Catesby ; where is he ? 

Cate. Here, my good lord. 

K. Eich. Catesby, £y to the duke. 

Gate. I will, my lord, with all convenient ^ haste. - 

K. Eich. Eatcliff, come hither : post to Salisbury ; 
When thou com'st thither — Dull, unmindful villain, 

[To Catesbit. 
Why stay'st thou here, and go'st not to the duke ? 

Gate, First, mighty liege, tell me your highness' pleasure. 
What from your grace I shall deliver him. 

' Hull^ Bide at anchor, as the hull of a vessel, without use of 
rigging. So, in Henry VIII., ii. 4, * Thus hulling in the wild sea of 
my conscience;' and in Milton's Par, Lost, zi. 840, 'He looked, 
and saw the ark hull on the flood.' 

' Convenient] Suitable, requisite. 
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K. Rich, O, true, good Catesby : — bid him levy straight 
The greatest strength and power he can make, 
And meet me suddenly at Salisbury. 

Gate, I go.. [^EixnL 

Rat. What, may it please you, shall I do at Salisbury ? 

K> Rich, Why, what wouldst thou do there, before I go? 

Rat. Your highness told me I should post before. 

Enter Stanley. 

K. Rich. My mind is changed.— Stanley, what news with 
you ? 

Stan. None good, my liege, to please you with the 
hearing ; 
Nor none so bad but well may be reported. 

K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle ! neither good nor bad ! 
What ^ need'st thou run so many miles about. 
When thou mayst tell thy tale the nearest way ? 
Once more, what news ? 

Stan. Richmond is on the seas. 

K. Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on him ! 
White-livered ^ runagate, what doth he there ? 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess. • 

K. Rich. Well, as you guess ? 

Stan. Stirred up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

K. Rich. Is the chair empty ? Is the sword unswayed ? 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpossessed ? 
What heir of York is there alive but we ? 
And who is England's king but great York's heir ? 
Then, tell me, what makes he upon the seas ? 

' What] This word jfrequently, as here, denoted for what, or 
V}hy, like the Latin quid. 

* White-livered] Lily-livered, white-livered, &c., were common 
epithets to cowardice. 
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Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 

JT. Bich. Unless for that he comes to be your liege, 
You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman comes. 
Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, my good lord ; therefore mistrust me not. 

K. Rich. Where is thy power then, to beat him back ? 
Where be thy tenants and thy followers ? 
Are they not now upon the western shore, 
Safe-conducting the rebels from their ships ? 

Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in the north. 

K. Rich. Cold friends to me : what do they in the north. 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west ? 

Stan, They have not been commanded, mighty king : 
Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 
m muster up my friends, and meet your grace. 
Where, and what time, your majesty shall please. 

K. Rich. Ay,, thou wouldst be gone to join with Rich- 
mond : 
But m not trust thee. 

Stan. Most mighty sovereign, 

You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful ; 
I never was, nor never will be, false. 

K. Rich. Go then, and muster men. But leave behind 
Your son, George Stanley ; look your heart be firm. 
Or else his head^s assurance is but frail. 

Stan. So deal with him as I prove true to you. ^Exit 

Entet: a Messenger. 

Mess. My gracious sovereign, now in Devonshire, 
As I by friends am well advertised, 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother. 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 

o 
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Enter a second MesBenger^ 
Second Mess. In Kent, my liege, the Guilfords are in 
arms; 
And every hour more competitors 
Flock to ^e rebels, and their power grows strong. ' 

Enter a third Messenger. 

Third Mess. My lord, the army of great BueHnglxam*-^ 

K. Rich. Out on ye, owls ! nothing but songs of deat^ I 

[He strikes Mm. 
Here, take thoa that, till thou bring better news*' ' 

Third Mess. The news I have to tell your majesty 
Is-r-that, by sudden floods and ML of waters, 
Buckingham's army is dispersed and scattered ; 
And he himself wandered away alone^ 
No man knows whither. 

X Eich. I cry thee meroy : 

There is my purse, to cure that blow of thine. 
Hath any well-advised friend proclaimed 
Beward to him Ihat brings the traitor in ? 

Third Mess. Sudi proclamation hatk been made, my liege. 

Enter a fourth Messenger, 

Fourth Mess. Sir Thomas Lovel and lord marquis 
Dorset, 
'Tis said, my liege, in Yorkshire are in arms. 
But this good comfort bring I to your highness — 
The Bretagne navy is dispersed by tempest : 
Eichmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a boat 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks 
If they were his assistants, yea, or no ; 
Who answ^ed him, they came ii^>in Buckingham 
Upon his party : ^ he, mistrusting them, " 

' Upon his party} On his side. 
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Hoised sftil, and made his course again for Bretagne. 

K. Rich. Marcb on, march on, since we are up in arms ; 
If not to fightimth foreign enemies, ... 

Yet to beat down these rebels here at home. 

Enter Catesbt. 

Cat€» My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is tabeii, \ r- 
That is the best news : that the Earl of Ridimon^ .< 
Is with a mighty povirer landed at Milford, 
Is colder news, but yet they must be told. 

K, Rich. Away towards Salisbury! while we reason here 
A royal battle mi^t be won and lost : 
Some one take order * Buckingham be brought 
To Salisbuiy ; — the rest march on with me. , 

[Flouriah* Exeunt. 



SCENE V. — A Room in Lord Stanley's Boast 
Enter Stanley and Sir Christopher Urswice:. 

Stan. Sir Christopher, tell Richmond this from me :- 
That, in the sty of the most bloody boar. 
My son George Stanley is franked ^ up in hold : 
If I revolt, off goes young George's head; 
The fear of that holds off my present aid. 
So, get thee gone ; commend me to thy lord. 
Tell him the queen hath heartily consented 
He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 
But, tell me, where is princely Kichmond now ? 

Chris. At Pembroke, or at Ha'rford-west, in Wales. 

Stan. What men of name resort to him ? 

> Take order"] FroYide that ; take measureff that. 
* Franked] See note 2, p. 81. 
o2 
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Chris. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned soldier ; 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley ; 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James Blunt, 
And Eice ap Tjbomas, with a valiant crew ; 
And many other of great name and worth 
And towards London do they bend their power. 
If by the way they be not fought withal. 

Stan. Wellj hie thee to thy lord ; I kiss his hand. 
My letter will resolve him* of my mind. 
Farewell. [Ex^nt, 

1 Besolve him.'] Assure him. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Salisbury. An open place. 

Enter the Sheriff ani Guard, mth Buckingham, led to 
execution. 

Buck. Will not King Ricliard let me speak with him? 

STier. No, my good lord ; therefore be patient. 

Buch Hastings, and Edward's children, Grey, and Riyers, 
Holy King Henry, and thy £ur son Edward, 
Vanghan, and all that have miscarried 
By underhand corrupted foul injustice — 
If that your moody discontented souls 
Do through the clouds behold this present hour, 
Even for revenge mock my destruction ! 
This is All-Souls' day, fellows, is it not ? 

Sher. It is, my lord. 

Buck. Why, then All-Souls' day is my body's doomsday. 
This is the day which, in King Edward's time, 
I wished might fall on me, when I was found 
False to his children or his wife's allies : 
This is the day wherein I wished to fall 
By the felse fiiith of him whom jnost I trusted : 
This, this All-Souls' day to my fearful soul. 
Is the determined respite > of my wrongs. 
That high All-seer which I dallied with 
Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earnest what I begged in jest. 

* Determined retpite'] Limited respite. 
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Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 

To turn their own points on their masters' bosoms : 

Thus Margaret^s curse &lls heavy on my neck — 

When he, quoth she, shaU split thy heart with sorrow, 

Eememher Margaret was a prophetess, — 

Gome, sirs, convey me to t)ie block of shame; 

Wrong hath but wrong,* and blame the due of blame. 

[Exeunt, 



, . , SCENE IL— P/am near Tamworth 

Enter, with drum and colours, Bichmokd, Oxiord, Sir 
James Blunt, Sir Walter HkRBERT, and others, with 
Forces, marching, 

Richm, Fellows in arms, and my most loving friends, 
Bruised xmdemeath tlie yoke of tyranny, 
Thus £ir into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment ; 
And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lines of &ir comfort and encouragement. 
The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar. 
That spoiled your summer fields and finiitM vines, 
Swills your ^arm blood like wash, and makes his trough 
In your embowelled bosoms— tihisfbtd swine 
Lies now even in the centre of this isle, 
Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn : 
From Tamworth thither is but one day's march. 
In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war. 

* Wrong hath hut wrong'\ This is only a case of rn^wty requited 
with injury. 
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Oxf, Every man's conscience is a thousand swordsi 
To fight against tihat bloody homicide. 
Herb. I doubt not bnt his ^ends will' tmn to us. 
Blunt. He hath no firiends but what are friends for 
fear; 
Which, in his dearest need, will §j from him. 
Eichm* All for our vantage. Then^ in Gfod*s name, 
march: 
True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings. 
Kings it m^es gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE m.'^Bosworth Field. 

Enter Kino Bichasd andForces ; the Duke of NosI'OUb^ ' 
Earl of Subbet, and others^ 

K. Bich. Here pitch our tents, even here in Bosworth 
Field.' 
My Lord of Surrey, why look you so sad ? 

Sur. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 

K. Bich. My Lord of Norfolk— 

Nor. ' . Here, most gracious liege. 

K. Bich. Norfolk, we must have knocks, ha I must we 
not? 

Nor. We must both give and take, my loving lord. 

K* Bich. Up with my tent ! here will I lie to-night ; 
[^Soldiers begin to set up the Kiko's tent. 
But where to-morrow ? — ^Well, all's one for that,—* 
Who hath descried the number of the traitors ? 

No7\ Six or seven thousand is their utmost power. 

K. Bich. Why, our battalia^ trebles that account : 

> Battalia] The English word battle, or the e^uiYiilent XtaUia 
battalia (battaglia), was often used to signify army. 
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Besides, the long's name is a tower of starength, 

Which they upon the adverse faction want. 

Up with the tent ! — Come, noble gentlemen. 

Let us surv^ the vantage of the ground ;— 

Gall for some men of sound direction : 

Let's lack no discipline, make no delay; 

For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day, [^Exetmf, 

Enfer, on the other side of the field, Richmond, Sir 
William Brandon, Oxford, Sir James Blunt, and 
other Officers. Some of the Soldiers pitch Bichmond's 
tent. 

Richm, The weary sun hath made a golden set. 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my standard. 
Give me some ink and paper in my tent : — 
ril draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit ^ each leader to his several charge. 
And part in just proportion our small power. 
My Lord of Oxford, you, Sir William Brandon, 
And you. Sir Walter Herbert, stay with me : 
The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment ; 
Good Captain Blunt, bear my good-night to him, 
And by the second hour in the morning 
Desire the earl to see me in my tent : 
Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me — 
Where is Lord Stanley quartered, do you know ? 

Blunt. Unless I have mistaken his colours much 
(Which well I am assured I have not done), 

' LimW] Appoint, assign. Macbsthj ii. 2, * Til make so bold to 
call, for 'tis my limited seirice/ See the Editor^s Maebethf p. 40, 
note 2. 
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His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the king. 

Bichm. If without peril it be possible. 
Sweet Blunt, make some good means to speak with him, 
And give him from me this most needful note. 

Blunt. Upon my life, my lord, Til xmdertake it ; 
And so, Crod give you quiet rest to-night 1 

Bichm, Good night, good Captain Blunt. Gome, gen« 
tlemen. 
Let us consult upon to-morrow's business; 
In to my tent ; the air is raw and cold. 

[^They toitlidraw into (he Unt 

EnteVf to his tent, Kino Eichard, Norfolk, Batcliff, 
and Catesbt. 

K Bieh. What is't o'clock ? 

Gate. It's supper-time, my lord ; 

It's nine o'clock. 

K, Bich. I will not sup to-night. — 
Give me some ink and paper. — 
What, is my beaver easier than it was? 
And all my armour laid into my tent ? 

Gate. It is, my liege ; and all things are in readiness. 

K, Bich, Grood Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 
Use carefiil watch, choose trusty sentinels. 

Nor. I go, my lord. 

K, Bich, Stir with the lark tormorrow, gentle Norfolk. 

Nor, I warrant you, my lord. [Eosit, 

K. Bich, Ratcliff,— 

Bat, My lord? 

K, Bich, Send out a pursuivant-at-arms 

To Stanley's regiment ; bid him briDg his power 
Before sunrising, lest his son George &11 

o 3 ^ 
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Into the blind cave of eternal night.* 

Fill me a bowl of wine. — Give me a watch.—* 

Saddle white Surrey fbr the field to-morrow. — 

Look that my staves^ be sound, and not too heavy. — 

Eatcliff,— 

Rat My lord? 

K, Rich. Saw*at thou the melancholy lord Northum- 
berland? ' 

Bat Thomas the Earl of Surrey, and himself, . 
Much about cock?-shut time,^ £rom troop to troop, 
Went through the army cheering up the soldiers. 

£*« Eick. So, I am satisfied. Give me a bowl of wine : 
I have not that alacrity of spirit. 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Set it down. — Is ink and paper ready ? 

Rat. It is, my lord. 

K, Rich Bid my guard watch ; leave ine. 

BatcUff^ about the mid of night come to my tent. 
And help to arm me. — Leave me, I say. 

[King Richard retires into his tent. Exeunt 
Ratclifp and Catesby. 

> Eternal niffht] This expression is in metaphorical relation to 
sun-rising,. . 
« A watch'] A watch-light. 

• Staves']' tance-shafts. 

* Cock'Shtiit time] . Twihght. The oock-shut or ctfck-shoot was 
a kind of net used in the evening to snare woodcocks. B. JFonson, 
in one of his masks, The ^o^^, makes one of the elves say— 

* Mistress, this is only spite, 
For you would not yesternight 
Kiss him in the cock-shout light.* 
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Richmond's tent opens, and discovers Mm and Ids 
Officers, 4rc* 

Enter Stakley. 

Stan. Fortune and victory sit on thy helm! 

Richm. AU comfort that the dark night can afibrd 
Be to thy peraon, noble father-in-law ! 
Tell me, how feres our loving mother ? 

Stan. I, by attorney, bless thee from thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : 
So much for that. The silent hours steal on, 
And flaky darkness breaks within the east. 
In brief — for so the season bids us be — 
Prepare thy battlp early in the morning ; 
And put thy fortune to the arbitrement 
Of bloody strokes and mortal-staring war. 
I, as I inay (tjiat which I would Icannot), 
With best advantage will deceive the time. 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms : 
But on thy side I may not be too forward. 
Lest, being seen, thy brother, tender George, 
Be executed in his father^s sight. 
Farewell : the leisure ^ and the fearftd time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which so long sundered friends should dwell upon ; 
God give us leisure for these rites of love ! 
Once more, adieu : — ^be valiant, and speed well ! 

Richm, €k)od lords, conduct him to his regiment: 
m strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap ; 
Lest leaden slumber peise ^ me down to-morrow, 

" Mortd'Staringl Deadly bristling. See note 1, p. 118. 

* The leisure] That is, the limited interval, 

• Peiee] Weigh. 
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When I should mount with wings of victoiy : 
Once more, good-night, kind lords and gentlemen. 

^Exeunt Officers, j>c., mth Stanley* 
O Thou I whose captain I account myself, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 
Put in their hands thy bruising irons * of wral^. 
That they may crush down with a heavy Ml 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 
Make us thy ministers of chastisement, / • 

That we may praise thee in thy victory I 
To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes; 
Sleeping and waking, O, defend me stiU ! [^Sleeps^ 

The Ghost of Prince Edward, son to Henry the 
Sixth, rises between the two tents, 

Ohost ITo K. Rich.] Let me sit heavy on thy soul 
to-morrow I 
Think, how thou stabbMst me in my prime of youth 
At Tewksbury : despair, therefore, and die ! — 

[To Bichmond.] Be cheerful, Richmond; for the 
wronged souls 
Of butchered princes fight in thy behalf: 
King Henry's issue, Richmond, comforts thee. 

The Ghost of King Henry the Sixth rises. 

Ghost, [To K. Rich.] When I was mortal, my anointed 
body* 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes : 

' Bruising irons] * Thou shalt bruise th^n with a rod of iron.'^ 
Psalter ii. 9. 

' Anointed bod^] An allusion to the consecration of kings by 
the ceremony of unction. So in K, Lear, iii. 7> the person of the 
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Think on the Tower and me : despair, and die — 
Harry the Sixth bids thee despair, and die ! — 

[jTo Richmond.] Virtuous and holy, be thou con- 
queror ! 
Harry, that prophesied thou shouldst be king. 
Doth comfort thee in thy sleep : live, and flourish ! 

The Ghost of Clarence rises. 

Ghost [jTo E. Richard.] Let me sit heavy on thy soul 
to-morrow ! 
I, that was washed to death with fulsome wine, 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betrayed to death ! 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeless sword : despair, and die! — 

[To Richmond.] Thou offspring of the house of Lan* 
caster, 
The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee ; 
Good angels guard thy battle ' I live, and flourish ! 

The Ghosts 0/ Rivers, Gret, and Vaughan rise, 

Biv. [jTo K. Richard.] Let me sit heavy on thy sou) 
to-morrow ! 
Rivers, that died at Pomfret ! despair, and die ! 

Orey, [To K. Richard.] Think upon Grey, and let 

thy soul despair I 
VaugL [To K. Richard.] Think upon Vaughan, and, 
with guilty fear. 
Let fall thy lance : despair, and die ! 
AIL [To Richmond.] Awake I and think our Avronga 
in Richard's bosom 
Will conquer him ; — awake, and win the day I 

king is referred to by the phrase * his anointed flesh.' In the present 
play Richard calls himself * the Lord's anointed.' 
* I%y battle] Thy army. See note 1, p. 127. 
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The Ghost of Hastings rises. 

Ghost, [To K. Richard.] Bloody and guilty, guiltily 
awake, 
And in a bloody battle end thy days ! 
Think on Lord Hastings : despair, and die ! — 

[To Richmond.] Quiet, untroubled soul, awake, 
awake! 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for feir England's sake ! 

The Ghosts of the two young Princes me. 

OJiosts, [To E. Rich.] Dream on thy cousins smothered 
in the Tower. 
Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, 
And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death ! 
Thy nephews' souls bid thee despair and die ! — 

[To RiCfiiHOND.] Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and 
wake in joy ; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy ! 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings 1 
Edward's unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. 

31ie Ghost o/*QuEBN Anne rises. 

Ghost [To K. Rich.] Richard, thy wife, that wretcihed 
Anne thy wife, 
That never slept a quiet hour with thee, 
Now fills thy sleep with perturbations; 
To-morrow in the battle tlunk on me. 
And fall thy edgeless sword : despair, and die !— - 

[To Richmond.] Thou, quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet 



Dream of success and happy victory ; 
Thy adversary's wife doth pray for thee. 
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The Ghost 0/ Buckingham nm. 

Ghost [To K. Rich.] The £Ust was I that helped tbee 
to the crown ; 
The last was I that felt thy tyranny ; 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham^ 
And die in terror of thy guiltiness ! 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death ! 
Fainting, despair ; despairing, yield thy breath ! 

[To Richmond.] I died for hope, ere I could lend thee 
aid: 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismayed : 
God and good aingels fight on Richmond's side ; 
And Richard fall in height of all his pride ! 

[^The Ghosts vanish. King Richabd starts out 
of his dream. 
K, Bich. Give me another horse-— bind up iny 
wounds — 
Have mercy, Jesu !^ — Soft ! I did but dream. 

coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me I 
The lights bum blue. — ^It is now dead midnight. 
Gold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What, do I fear myself? there's none else by : 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here ? No ;«-yes, I am : 

Then fly. — ^What, from myself? Great re&son why— . 

Lest I revenge. What, myself upon myself? 

Alack, I love myself. Wherefore ? for any good 

That I myself have done unto myself? 

O, no ! alas, I rather hate myself. 

For hateful deeds committed by myself 1 

1 am a villain : yet I lie, I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak weU : — fool, do not flatter : 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
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And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high'st degree. 
Murder, stem murder, in the dir'st degree ; 
All several sins, all used in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, crying all — Guilty ! guilty ! 
I shall despair. There is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me : — 
Nay, wherefore should they — since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself ? 
Methought, the souls of all that I had murdered 
Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 

Enter Ratcliff. 

Eat My lord, — 

K. Rich Who's there? 

Rat Ratcliff, my lord ; 'tis I. The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the mom; 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. 

K. Rich, O, Ratcliff, I have dreamed a fearful dream ! — 
What thinkest thou, will our friends prove all true ? 

Rat No doubt, my lord. 

K. Rich. O Ratcliff, I fear, I fear, — 

Rat Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows. 

K, Rich, By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 
Armed in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. 
It is not yet near day. Gome, go with me; 
Under our tents I'lllplay the eavesdropper, 
To hear if any mean to shrink from me. 

\^Exeant King Richard and Ratcliff. 
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Enter Oxford and others. 

Lords. Good-morrow, Bichmond ! 

Bichm. Cry mercy)^ lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta'en a tardy sluggard here. 

Lords. How have you slept, my lord ? 

Richm, The sweetest sleep, and fairest-boding dreams 
That ever entered in a drowsy head, 
Have I since your departure had, my lords. 
Methought, their souls whose bodies Richard murdered, 
Game to my tent, and cried on victory.* 
I promise you,^ my heart is veiy jocund 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream. 
How fxr into the morning is it, lords ? 

Lords. Upon the stroke of four. 

Richm. Why, then 'tis time to arm and give direction.-— 
^He advances to the troops. 
More than I have said, loving countrymen, 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon: yet remember this — 
God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls. 
Like high-reared bulwarks, stand before our faces ; 
Richard except, those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than- him they follow. 
For what is he they follow? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant and a homicide ; 
One raised in bloody and one in blood established ; 
One that made means to come by what he hath, 

' Cry mercy] An abridgment of I cry you mercy, that is, I en- 
treat your pardon. 

' Cried on victory'] Invoked victory. So, in Hamlet, v. 2, * This 
qnarzy cries on havoc.' The word on is adverbial. 

* IpromiM you] See note 2, p. 35. 
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And slaughtered those that were the means to help him ; 
A base foul stone, made precious by the foil ^ 
Of England's chair, where he is felselj set; 
One that hath ever been God*s enemy : 
Then if you fight against God's enemy, 
God wiU, in justice, ward you as his soldiers ; 
If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 
You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; 
If you do fight against your country's foes. 
Your country's fat ^ shall pay your pains the hire ; 
If you do fight in safeguard of yoiir wives. 
Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors; 
If you do firee your children from the sword. 
Your children's children quit it in your age.' 
Then, in the name of God, and all these rights, 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords. ' 
F6r me, iJie ransom* of my bold attempt 
Shall be this cold corpse on the earth's cold face ; 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
The least of you shall share his part thereof. 
Sound, drums and trumpets, bold and cheerfully; 
God and Saint George ! Eichmond and victory I ' 

[^Exeunt 

' T7ie foU] A bright-colouredleaf of metal placedimder a cloudy 
or low-prized stone, to set it off to advantage. 

* With a deceitful foil to lay a ground, 
To make a glass to seem a diamond/ 

Drayton's Heroic. Epist. (Shores Wife,) 
' Your countrifs faf] Your country's enrichment or prosperity. 

• Your chUdrerCa children, ^c] You shall have the recompense 
of living to see your children's children. 

* The ransont] The fine or penalty. 
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Re-enter Kino Richabd, Batcliff, Attendnnts, and 
Forces. 

K, Rich, What eaid Northundberlandj as totichiiig Bich- 
mo^d? 

Rat, That he was never trained up in arms. 

K, Rich, He said the truth : and what said Surrey 
then? 

Rat, He smiled and said, The letter for cur purpose. 

K, Rich, He was i' the right ; and so, indeed, it is. 

[^Cloch strikes. 
Tell the clock ^ there. — ^Give me a calendar*' — 
Who saw the sun to-day ? 

Rat, Not I, my lord. 

K, Rich, Then he disdains to shine ; for, by the book, 

He should have braved^ t^e east an hoTU: ago : 

A black day will it be to somebody. — 
Ratdiff,— 

Rat. My lord? 

K, Rich, The sun will not be seen * to-day ; 

The sky doth fro-wn and lour upon our army^ 
I would these dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not shine to-day I Why, what is that to me. 
More than to Eichmond ? for the self-same heaven 
That frowns on me looks sadly upon him. 

Enter Norfolk. 
Nor. Arm, arm, my lord ! the foe vaunts in the field. 

' Tdl the clockl Count tho strokes of the clock. 

' A calendar] An almanac. 

' Braved] Adonied with braveiy or splendour. So, in the 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3, Grumio says to the Tailor, * Thou hast 
braved many men.* 

* Will not be seen] Befuses to be soon. 
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JT. Bich. CJome, bustle, bustle ;— -caparison my horse ; — 
Call up Lord Stanley, bid him bring his power : 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain, 
And thus my battle ^ shall be ordered : — 
My forward ^ shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot ; 
Our archers shall be placed in the midst : 
John Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Earl of Surr^, 
Shall have the leading of this foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we will follow 
In the main battle ; whose puissance on either side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 
This, and Saint George to boot I ' — ^What think'st thou, 
Norfolk ? 

JVor. A good direction, warlike sovereign. 
This found I on my tent this moxning. 

[^Cfiving a scroll. 

K. Rich. [Reads.] Jocky of Norfolk^ he not too boldj 

For Dickon thy master is bought and 
sold. 
A thing devised by the enemy.— 
€ro, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 
Let not our babbling dreams afiright our souls ; 
For conscience is a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe: 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 

» My battle] See note 1, p. 127. 

• My forward] My vbh. 

' 8t, George to boot] St. George's help besides. The more usual 
expression was 8t, George to borrow^ i.e. the borrowed or additional 
help of St. George. 

* Joehy of Norfolk, ^e,] This refers to Stanley's desertion. 
To be bought and sold was to be first induced to trust, and then 
given up or deserted. *Thou art bought and sold* among those of 
any wit, like a Barbarian slave.' — TroUus and Creasida, ii. 1. 
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March on, join bravely, let us 'to 't pell-mell. 

If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. — 

What shall I say more than I have inferred ? 

Remember whom you are to cope withal ; — 

A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways, 

A scum of Bretagnes, and base lackey peasants, 

Whom their o'er-cloyed country vomits forth 

To desperate ventures and assured destruction. 

You sleeping safe, they bring you to unrest ; 

You having lands, and blessed with beauteous wives. 

They would restrain ^ the one, distain the other. 

And who doth lead them but a paltry fellow. 

Long kept in Bretagne at our mother's^ cost ? 

A milksop, one that never in his life 

i!elt so much cold as over shoes in snow ? 

Let^s whip these stragglers o'er the seas again ; 

Lash hence these overweening rags of France, 

These famished beggars, weary of their lives ; 

Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 

For want of means, poor rats, had hanged- themselves. 

If we be conquered, let men conquer us, 

And not these bastard Bretagnes, whom our Others 

Have in their own land beaten, bobbed,^ and thumped, 

And, on record, lefl them the heirs of shame. 

Shall these enjoy our lands ? lie w^th our wives? 

Ravish our daughters ? — ^Hark, I hear their drum. 

[^Drum afar off. 
Fight, gentlemen of England ! fight, bold yeomen ! 

* Eestrain\ Lay restrictions on your right of possessing. 

« Mdther*8] This should be brother's, referring to the Duke of 
Bmrgundy. Shakspeare followed an edition of Holinshed in which 
the misprint occurs. See note 2, p. 102. 

• Bobbee^, Knocked. *I hav6 bobbed his brain more than he 
has beat my haaw'-^TroHue and Creseida, ii. 1. 
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Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ! ' 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves I ': 

Enter a Messenger. 

What says Lord Stanley? will he bring his power? 

Mess. My lord) he doth deny to <iome: 

K. Rich. Off with his son George's head ! 

Nor. My lord, the enemy is passed the marsh ; 
After the battle let* George Stanley die. 

K. Bich. A thoustod hearts are great within my bosom : 
Advance our standards I set upon our foes 1 
Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them ! ^ Victory sits on our helms. [Exeunt. 



SCENE lY,— Another part of the Field. 

Alarum : Excursions. Enter Norfolk, and Forces ; 
to him Catesbt. 

Gate. Rescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue ! 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring an opposite to eVery danger ; 
His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights. 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death. 
Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost ! 

^; Jmaze the tDelki»t 4'c»'i Johi^son's interpretafcibn k'^^htthe 
sicy with the fihiyers of yovr lances/ 

• Our ancient toord of courage, ^c] In a treatise onthe Art of 
War, published in Elizabeth's reign, the war-csy St, Geor^y forward t 
or TJ'pcn them 8t» George/ is essoined as indispensable. 
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Alarum. Enter King Richard. 

K. Bich. A horse! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

Cate, Withdraw, my lord ; PU help you to a horse. 

K. Rich. Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die : 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to-day instead of him. — 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! \Exeunt. 

SCENE Y.— Another part of the Field. 

Alarums. Enter, from opposite sides, Kma RicBard arid 
RiCHMONi) ; they fight, and exeunt fighting. Retreat, and 
flourish. Then re-enter Richmond and STANLfir, bearing 
the crown, and divers other Lords and Forces. 

Richm. God, and your arms, be praised, victorious 
friends; 
The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead ! 

Stan. Courageous Richmond, well hast thou acquit 
ihee ! 
Lo here, this long-usurped royalty. 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have I plucked off, to grace thy brows withal ; 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Richm. Great God of heaven, say Amen toall ! ' 
But, tell me, is young George Stanley living? 

Stan. He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester -town ; 
Whither, if it please you, we may now withdraw us. 

Richm. What men of name are slain on either side ? 

Stan. John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord Ferrers, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir William Brandon. 

^ Say Amen to all/] Grant or ensure that I may do all that f 
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Bxchm. Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 
Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled 
That in submission will return to us ; 
And then, as we have ta'en the sacrament. 
We will unite the white rose and the red : — 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 
That long hath frowned upon their enmity I 
What traitor hears me, and says not Amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and scaiTcd herself; 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood, 
The &ther rashly slaughtered his own son, 
The son, compelled, been butoher to the sire ; 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 
Divided, in their dire division. 
O, now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true succeeders of each royal house. 
By God-B feir ordinance conjoin together 1 
And let their heirs (Grod, if thy will be so) 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace. 
With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days ! 
Abate the edge ^ of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce^ these bloody days again. 
And make poor England weep in streams of blood I 
Let them not live to taste this land's increase. 
That would with treason wound this fair land's peace ! 
Now civil wounds are stopped, peace lives again ; 
That she may long live here, Grod say Amen I [^ExeunU 

1 Abate the edge] To abate is to blunt. 
• Reduce] Bring back. 
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